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NIAGARA LEVER PUNCHES AND SHEARS SUPERIOR SETTING-DOWN MACHINE 


We offer and carry in stock a large variety of types and Notice the angle of the faces. They are inclined toward 
4a sizes, some for punching or shearing only, others for both one another, and you can start the seam inwardly, which 
operations. They are strong and durableand will give facilitates the following seaming operation. We make 
the best service possible. such machines for material as heavy as No. 18 gauge. 





Ne pecs 


iP AVE you our latest catalog No. 56 S.A.? If not, write for it at once so as to have it handy for 
|e reference. It lists the “NIAGARA” LINE OF MACHINES AND TOOLS FOR SHEET 
” METALS. The “NIAGARA” LINE is very large and complete. Any kind of a machine you 
may want can be had from us. Either in POWER or HAND tools. Only the best of materials are 
used in the manufacture of the “NIAGARA” MACHINES AND TOOLS, and every worthy improve- 


ment is readily made, keeping them up to date. 


A Illustrations and descriptions together with prices are given in our latest catalog. Get it now. 


WHAT TOOL ARE YOU IN NEED OF NOW? 
LET US HELP YOU WITH YOUR MACHINE PROBLEM. 


NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


UST TTT TAU | 
blished Weekly. Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
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The Steel Furnace that is pos- 
itively gas-tight, because it’s made _f you're not handling the 
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FRONT RANE you, your cus- 
Vl g h .. tomers and we are all losing 
° money. Write for illustrated 

Made of tested metal, cold-riveted to- literature and prices. 


gether. No direct draft to warp and 
buckle. Stays in order. 





Steel Furnace 





is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING much theorizing to the contrary, 
labor is not a commodity which can be purchased as 
so much iron or cheese. In a democracy 
the worker is a citizen and not a com- 
modity. Yet three out of every ten mer- 
chants seem to think that when they 
have signed the check for their employe’s salary they 
have settled all obligations in full and that, insofar 
as the employe is concerned, their duty is ended. Ap 
employer of this type of mind is out to buy work— 
and that is all he gets from his employe. One may 
be quite sure that no employe is going to work over- 
time for such tight-minded individuals unless it is 
for fear of being discharged. Money is a mighty 
handy thing to have around, but mere cash never yet 
bought the live enthusiasm of a red corpuscled man. 
It might get the active co-operation of a sycophant, 
but it will not secure the whole-hearted efforts and in- 
terest of the average man. Right here is where many 
employers make a big mistake, for they think that 
Considerably surprised are they 


Loyalty Is 
Not Bought. 


money will do it all. 
when they are forcibly taught by consequences that 
for an hour’s pay they get but a measured amount of 
work. 

‘Business is business,” they say. Very well, then, 
it should be good business to secure the most one can 
from one’s workers, and if there are other means than 
by mere cash any man is simply an “obtuse” if he will 
not avail himself of the opportunity. There are cer- 
tain things that any merchant, having less than 100 
employes, can do and still preserve the certain dignity 
that belongs to the master of them all. 

He can attempt to make his employes his friends 
and not mere day laborers in the store. It is a matter 
of judgment of the individual himself to do this in 
any of the many different ways that exist in warming 
Give the employe charge of cer- 
That will arouse his interest 
put 


an employe’s heart. 
tain parts of the store. 
and make him feel responsible for the things 
directly under his care. 

Some of the greatest concerns today are not above 
having suggestion boxes. Into these boxes any em- 
ploye is at liberty to place a ietter making any sug- 
gestion he sees fit for the improvement of the business. 
Both a cash benefit and an honorable mention are the 
reward and many times improvements are suggested 
that bring thousands of dollars to the employer's 
pocket. 

Start a school for instruction. What is the sense 
of your expecting a man to work for years and years 
in attempting to get the right grasp of the business 


when, if the proper instructions were given, the same 
man would be of first-class efficiency under one year’s 
instruction, and do enough work to be a paying prop- 
osition into the bargain? This is what is being done 
in many large businesses today, and it has been found 
to be the most practical solution of the vocational edu- 
cation situation yet attempted. It also shows that you 
are not afraid to have the employe know your busi- 
ness to a certain extent. Keeping men in the dark 
and making them work like pack horses no longer ob- 
tains with the better class of employes. 

Many an employer has lost a first-class employe 
through improper methods of administering a “calling 
down.” If given in such a manner as to cause the 
employe to suffer a loss of self-respect the employer 
might better have saved his efforts. 
farther than vinegar,” 


mighty pat saying in this connection. 


“Molasses goes is an old and 
No employer 
for cash the interest of his workers to the 
extent that they will work for him first, 


It takes a heart interest to do that, and 


can buy 
last, and be 
tween times. 
the cash register will ring sweet chimes for the em- 
ployer who can develop this self-same interest in his 
employes. 








Money has a definite function to perform as the 


medium of exchange. Liberty Bonds, on the other 


hand, are not money in the sense of legal 


Libert 
Y tender and cannot be used to pay debts 
Bond Is : ; . 
; wr buy merchandise without the consent 
Not Coin. , 


of both parties to the transaction. Re- 
New York Com- 
of a plan to give these bonds 


cently a Minnesota man wrote to the 
mercial in advocacy 
standing as a circulating medium by securing pledges 
from at least fifteen million holders to accept them as 
to float 
future issues without difficulty and keep them at par 


money so that the Government would be able 
at all times. 

If, as he suggests, the Government would then pass 
these bonds out to corporations and individuals as 
payment for their services, the circulating medium of 
The 


in payment 


the country would be enormously inflated. bond- 


holders who agreed to take them at par 
of debts would soon be overloaded and the plan would 
break if the Government did not also accept 
them in payment of taxes. In that way they might 
be stabilized at par, but it would not prevent inflation 

The 
cheaply liquidate 


down 


of prices of commodities and wages. only gain- 


debtors who could 


A farmer could pay off the mort 


ers would be 
their obligations. 


sage 


gage on his property with wheat at five or ten dollars 
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a bushel, but his wheat would buy no more clothing 
or agricultural implements than before because mer- 
chandise would rise in nominal value as much as 
wheat. 

We have more money in circulation now than we 
need, and this has something to do with the high prices 
now prevailing. To add to the circulating medium by 
using bonds as money would make matters worse. The 
Government would also be the loser because it would 
have to pay more for everything it bought and for 
services rendered to it. In the end our national debt 
would be unnecessarily expanded, and the end of such 
a debauch of inflation of the currency would be crush- 
ing taxation and painful retrenchment. The experi- 
countries during the last three centuries 
avoid inflation of the currency. Even 
an evil when too much of it is put in 


ence of many 
teaches us to 
gold becomes 
circulation, 








THE Goop WILL of customers is the life-blood of 


business. Without it, a stock of merchandise is merely 
al a collection of commodities stored on 
Regaining shelves. (Good will, as a rule, is a matter 
the Lost of development. It takes time to foster 
Customer. 


its growth. Consequently, a customer 
once gained represents the influence of consistent 
service, courtesy, and satisfaction. No _ intelligent 
dealer can afford to lose a customer. Unfortunately, 
the notion prevails in many quarters that a certain 
percentage of loss is inevitable. It is, therefore, taken 
as a matter of course on the theory that every cus- 
tomer can not be held always, and that new ones come 
as old ones go. This may hold good in the case of 
those moving away to distant points. Although the 
merchant does not like to see them go the loss is un- 
avoidable. But it often happens that a customer who 
has traded at your store for a considerable length of 
time and who has always been good pay, suddenly 
drops you without a word of explanation and gives 
his patronage to some other store. 

What do you do in such cases? Some retailers im 
mediately feel indignantly resentful toward the for- 
mer customer and say, “Oh, well, if he doesn’t want 
to trade with me he can go somewhere else” and in 
many instances if the merchant thereafter meets the 
former customer on the street he will studiously pass 
him by without speaking. 
course to follow. No customer ever leaves his regu- 
lar trading place without a 


This is an entirely wrong 


The merchant 
should make it a rule whenever a customer drops his 
store immediately to find out the reason for the cus- 
tomer’s doing so. 


reason. 


In many cases the customer withdraws his patron- 
age because of some real or fancied grievance that 
may easily be corrected and the customer's patronage 
regained if the dealer will investigate the case and 
endeavor to remove the cause of dissatisfaction, what- 
ever it may be. Immediately upon finding that a cus- 
tomer has ceased to trade with him the dealer should 
take steps to discover the reason and do something 
to bring him back to the fold before the customer has 
had time to become a regular patron of some other 
establishment. 


A courteous letter drawing his atten- 
tion to the fact that his patronage has been missed and 
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that the merchant would be glad to know if there has 
been anything unsatisfactory in the quality of goods, 
service, or otherwise that may be righted and the cause 
of dissatisfaction removed, should be sent, or the mer- 
chant should call in person to learn the facts in the 
case and set the matter right. 

Frequently prompt investigation and a little tact 
will bring back the customer who would otherwise be 
permanently lost. The merchant who lets a regular 
customer quit trading with him without making a 
prompt and earnest effort to find out what the cus- 
tomer’s reasons are for so doing is neither treating 
himself nor the customer justly, In many instances 
valuable customers have been lost through the failure 
to correct some little misunderstanding—a fancied 
slight on the part of a clerk, a mistake in making 
change, an oversight in filling an order or any one of 
a hundred and one little errors that might occur to 
displease the customer—misunderstandings that are 
easily righted but that if left uninvestigated and un- 
corrected not only lose a good customer, but may 
leave him impressed with the idea that he has been 
dealt with dishonestly, and cause him to give the dealer 
some publicity of a damaging kind. 








AN UNDERSTANDING of the function and scope of 
the War Finance Corporation is necessary in order to 
correct certain misapprehensions whose 
War Finance persistence is injurious to the morale of 
Corporation. our people. Briefly, then, the Federal 
Reserve banks will continue to finance 
business and industry, while the function of the War 
l‘inance Corporation is to finance the investment bank- 
ing of the country. The functions of the banks and 
the corporation are complementary and full co-opera- 
tion may be expected. The War Finance Corporation 
will start business with a capital stock of $500,000,000, 
all subscribed by the United States Government, and 
will have authority to issue bonds to the extent of 
$3,000,000,000 with which to finance its operations. 
The corporation will make loans to banks and trust 
companies making loans to finance “operations neces- 
sary or contributory to the prosecution of the war.” 
These loans will be made for periods not exceeding 
five years and in sums not more than 75 per cent of 
the face value of the loans made by the borrowing 
banks to finaice “operations necessary or contributory 
to the prosecution of the war.” 
borrowing banks taken by the corporation for these 
loans will be secured by adequate collateral. 


The notes of the 


The corporation may also make loans to savings 
banks and building and loan associations in certain 
circumstances, and may in some cases make loans 
direct to industries essential to the war. 
large amount of the man power of the Nation must be 
devoted to war purposes and a very great portion of 
the material and supplies of the Nation must be de- 
voted to the same purpose, just so a great deal of the 
money and the credit of the country must be diverted 
from ordinary channels and devoted exclusively to 
purposes essential or contributory to winning the war. 

Industries and business essential or contributory to 
war purposes must be afforded necessary financial 
assistance, even if other ordinarily valuable industries 


Just as a 
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are curtailed in their credit thereby. The War Finance 
Corporation is the Government instrument for the 
conservation of the credit of the Nation, conserving it 
for the purpose of winning the war. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


Before our entrance into the war, the Government 
was more or less of a vague abstraction for the ma- 
jority of us. Some of us considered it merely as an 
instrument for the collection of taxes and the supply- 
ing of jobs to faithful political workers. Now, how- 
ever, we have acquired a sharp consciousness of our 
identity with it. We are the Government. The sense 
of one big family with interests in common has de- 
veloped amazingly throughout the land. We are 
brothers all. Snobbery and social distinctions are fast 
disappearing from our national life. In a word, we 
are all becoming true Americans. 

*K AK aK 

George Wiltsie, of the Keith Furnace Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has what our British friends would 
term a proper sense of humor. A man from Cincin- 
nati went into a barber shop in Denver, says Friend 
Wiltsie, and began forthwith to criticize Denver busi- 
ness methods and to declare that they were behind the 
times. 

“Why, in Cincinnati,” he said, “we all specialize. 
You should stick to one thing and master it com- 
pletely.” 

The barber, who meanwhile had been lathering the 
Cincinnati man’s face, said nothing. He finished the 
lathering and then sat down, took a newspaper and 
began to read. ‘ 

“Why don’t you shave me?” inquired the man from 
Cincinnati. 

“Oh, we only lather here,” coolly replied the barber. 
“You must go next door to be shaved.” 

aK *K * 

The joy of “getting even’”’ may be reprehensible in- 
dulgence in forbidden pleasure, but is not wholly sin- 
ful when it is had at the expense of a plumber, ac- 
cording to my friend Henry Stuckart, hardware mer- 
chant of Chicago and Treasurer of Cook County. He 
tells of a druggist near his store who danced and 
chortled one day until the bottles on the shelves rattled 
against one another. 

“What’s up?” inquired Brother Stuckart, “Have 
you been taking something?” 

“No,” replied the druggist, “but 
when my water pipes were frozen last winter? 

“Yes, but what—” 

“Well, the plumber who fixed them has just come 
in to have a prescription filled.” 

‘2 = 


you remember 


Don McMillan, manufacturers’ agent, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, was talking to me the other day about the mem- 
bers of an investigating committee. 

“Some of them,” he observed, “remind me of Jim 
Halpins. Jim got a job shooting muskrats, for musk- 
rats overran a millowner’s dam. There, in the lovely 
spring weather, Jim sat on the grassy bank, his gun 
on his knee. Finding him one morning, I said: “What 
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are you doing, Jim?’ ‘I’m paid to shoot muskrats, 
sir, he said. ‘They're underminin’ the dam.’ 

“*There goes one now,’ said I. ‘Shoot, man! Why 
don't you shoot ?’ 

“Jim puffed a tranquil cloud from his pipe and said, 
‘Do you think I want to lose my job?’” 

x * x 

Walking down Dearborn Street the other day, my 
friend Robert C. Johnson of the National Screw and 
Tack Company, Chicago, stopped for a moment to 
listen to a street vendor. This is what he heard: 

“Here you are, gentlemen, the greatest invention of 
the age! It is a magnetized keyhole plate for front 
doors. It will attract an ordinary steel key from a 
distance of two feet. All you have to do to find the 
key hole at night is to take out your key and hang on 
to it.” 

(Three men were injured in the crowd that rushed 
to buy.) 

OK 1 * 

James T. Skelly, of the Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, gave me a new comparison the 
other day wherewith to describe general worthlessness 
on the part of a human being. A colored woman said 
to her husband: 

“Rastus, you all knows dat you remind me o’ dem 


‘dere flyin’ machines ?” 


“No, Mandy, how’s dat?” 
“Why, because youse no good on earth.” 
ok * * 

My friend Rudolph J. Schwab of R. J. Schwab and 
Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is an expert 
on warm air heaters and accessories. Hence, when 
his little nephew asked him how did the cliff-dwellers 
keep warm in wintertime, he had to maintain his repu- 
tation and give an appropriate answer. His reply to 
the youngster’s question was this: 

“Why, I suppose they used the mountain ranges.” 

x * x 

My friend, Joe Goldberg, salesman for the [xcel- 
sion Steel Furnace Company of Chicago, Illinois, is 
his chest expanded 
about father of a 
pound baby girl which arrived at his home June 29th. 


* * o/” 


walking about nowadays with 


seven inches. He is the seven 


It’s an immense dynamo of 
Through its instru- 


Use your will-power. 
energy always at your disposal. 
mentality you can control your emotions and make 
your master. The 


them your servant instead of 


thought is well phrased in the following lines: 
Use Your Will-Power. 


If you think you are beaten, you are, 
If you think you dare not. you don’t, 

If you’d like to win, but you think you can't, 
It’s almost a cinch you won't 


If you think you'll lose, you're lost, 
For out of the world we find 

Success begins with a fellow’s will, 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


If vou think you're outclassed, vou are; 
You've got to think high to rise, 

You've got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 


Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man; 
But soon or late the man who wins, 
Is the man who thinks he can 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








RECRUITING OF ALL WAR LABOR IS TO 
BE IN HANDS OF GOVERNMENT. 

After August 1, 1918, no employer with war busi- 
ness who has a force of more than 100 workers will be 
permitted to recruit common labor and all such em- 
ployers will be required to use the Federal Employ- 
ment Service. While the restriction against private 
recruiting for the present applies only to unskilled 
labor, as soon as possible it will be extended to in- 
clude skilled labor, and eventually no employer may be 
permitted to employ men unless the latter have United 
States Employment Service cards. 
however, private recruiting of skilled workers will be 
subject to regulations prescribed by the service, which 
will prevent the wholesale labor “stealing” and “poach- 
ing” that has been largely responsible for the disor- 
ganization of the labor supply. 

The President has approved the recommendation of 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, the labor administrator, 
that war-labor supplying be handled by the United 
States Employment Service exclusively. The Secre- 
tary’s action followed the unanimous decision of the 
members of the War Labor Policies Board of the De- 
partment of Labor that the first step toward labor 
stabilization must be the centralization of all labor 
recruiting activities in the Employment Service. This 
board consists of the heads of the various arms of the 
Department of Labor and the production chiefs of the 
War, Navy, and Agriculture Departments, the Ship- 
ping and War Industries Boards, and the Food, Fuel, 
and Railroad Administrations. Its chairman is Felix 
Frankfurter, assistant to the Secretary of Labor. 

While the War Labor Policies Board, in its resolu- 
tion of agreement upon the centralization policy and 
outline of the common-labor recruiting program, fixed 
July 15 as the date upon which private recruiting was 
to cease, the President, at Secretary Wilson's sugges- 
tion, postponed the date to August ist. The Employ- 
ment Service, however, will rush its plans at the rate 
of speed called for by the earlier date, and, if pos- 
sible, will begin wholesale recruiting for war indus- 
tries by the middle of this month. 

Required to Meet Shortage. 

The overcoming of present shortages and the in- 
surance of war manufacturers of an adequate supply 
of labor for the future has made this step imperative. 
The war industries of the country are perilously short 
of men. The situation with regard to common labor is 
especially critical. Inadequate as the immediate sup- 


ply of unskilled labor is, from 25 to 40 per cent of it 
has been rendered potentially idle because it has been 
rushed from place to place by the recruiting agents. 
The reserves of skilled workers likewise are gone and 
the non-essential industries must be combed for men 
for the war industries. 





° ' 
In the meantime, 


Centralization of labor recruiting in the hands of the 
Government employment system is not intended as 
repressive. The prohibition against private recruiting 
activities is designed to insure the full manning of the 
essential industries for the future, as well as to over- 
come existing shortages. One of its most potent bene- 
fits will be the reduction of the enormous labor turn- 
over that has been caused by unregulated private com- 
petition. 

Wage Standardization Next. 

Exclusively Federal labor recruiting for war work 
through the United States Employment Service is the 
first step in the war labor program for labor stabiliza- 
tion. Standardization of wages, without which the 
Employment Service will be placed under a handicap, 
is now under consideration by the War Labor Policies 

soard, which also will take up the questions of hours 
of labor, conditions, etc. 
Centralizing to Be Gradual. 

The absorption by the United States Employment 
Service of all war labor supplying will be gradual, so 
that it will not be overwhelmed. [or six months— 
since its reorganization, last January—the Service has 
been busily engaged in organizing a national recruiting 
and placing machinery. It has united in a single sys- 
tem all Federal and State employment systems, opened 
scores of new employment offices at strategic points, 
and built up a great recruiting agency that covers vir- 
tually every county and township. The placing ma- 
chinery, consisting of the employment offices, grid- 
irons every industrial and agricultural section. More 
than 400 offices already are in operation and new ones 
are being opened daily. The recruiting machinery, 
which is the Public Service Reserve, has some 17,000 
agents throughout the country, and this number is to 
be increased to 25,000. Already the reorganized serv- 
ice is finding and placing men at the rate of about 
2,000,000 a year—a rate approximately 800 per cent 
greater than of a year ago. 

Organization Outline. 

The national organization of the Employment Serv- 
ice is based fundamentally upon centralized admin- 
istrative authority in its main office at Washington, 
with decentralized execution of its program, with the 
State as the unit. The States in turn are grouped to- 
gether, according to homogeneity of industrial inter- 
ests and problems, into 13 employment districts, each 
district in charge of a superintendent. Generally the 
States, each of which has a State director of the 
United States Employment Service, handles labor 
clearances or transfers within them, while clearance- 
between the States are supervised by the district su- 
perintendents. Clearances between districts and gen- 
eral supervision of the field work is in charge of the 


main office at Washington. 
Four Cardinal Principles. 
The new labor-supplying program of the Employ- 
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ment Service will be conducted in accordance with the 
following four cardinal principles: 

1. War work must have men at any cost. 

2. Withdrawals of workers from non-essential in- 
dustries for war industries will be equalized. 

3. The volunteer principle will be followed in deal- 


_ ing with the individual worker. 


4. Only fit men will be sent to war industries. 
Employers’ Aid Essential. 

While emphasizing that the situation is such that 
there can be no temporizing and that labor must be 
found for war industries at all costs, the Department 
of Labor and its War Labor Policies Board place 
equal emphasis upon the necessity for practical and 
tangible assistance from individual employers and em- 
ployes and their organizations. Their advice and co- 
operation is deemed absolutely essential to the success 
of the labor mobilizing and stabilizing program. 

As one means of obtaining this co-operation, com- 
munity boards, with equal representation of employers 
and wage earners, will be formed in all industrial cen- 
ters to work with the representatives of the Employ- 
ment Service and its Public Service Reserve. Since 
labor priorities are fundamentally best determined 
locally, these community boards will be asked to play 
an important part in determining how withdrawals of 
workers for essential production will be made. Em- 
ployment managers especially will be urged to work 
in conjunction with the local offices of the Employ- 
ment Service and the agents of the Reserve. 

The recruiting of unskilled workers wil! be done 
along the following general lines: 

Common Labor Recruiting Plan. 

After August Ist the Employment Service will have 
exclusive control over finding and placing common 
labor in war industries. Nonessential manufacturers, 
farmers, and war manufacturers with less than 100 
workers, and the transportation industry for the time 
being are not included in the prohibition against pri- 
vate recruiting, although their activities will be regu- 
lated by the Employment Service, whose rules shortly 
will be announced. A number of the railroads, how- 
ever, notably those in the Western Territory, already 
have agreed to get their labor exclusively through the 
service and their agencies have been taken over by the 
Federal service. 

setween now and July 15 the Employment Service 
will devote itself to perfecting the recruiting and plac- 
ing machinery in every State and county. During the 
next three weeks, furthermore, all war industries will 
give to the Employment Service estimates of their 
coming needs, so that national view of the common- 
labor requirements may be known. These reports will 
be ordered by the government department and boards 
for which they are manufacturing. 

States Given Quotas. 

With the total as a basis, each State will be given a 
quota of common labor, which may be drawn upon as 
men are needed. The State quotas will be determined 
by the main office of the Employment Service, and will 
be based upon each State’s resources as accurately as 
possible. The State directors of the Public Service 
Reserve in turn will divide their States, assigning to 
each division a certain portion of their State’s quotas. 
Each State director, in redistributing his State’s quota, 
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will consult with the Reserve directors of other States, 
the directors of the Employment Service proper, and 


with business men. 

The quotas are not drafts upon the State, but, as a 
matter of fact, constitute a protection to the States. 
Some States have been drawn upon too heavily, while 
others have not given their fair share. By determina- 
tion of State quotas the fairest possible figures are 
expected to be arrived at. Industries within a State 
will be cared for by withdrawals from nonessentials 
within its borders whenever possible. For instance, 
calls for small numbers of men by war industries in 
Pennsylvania would be met by taking men from non- 
essentials within the Keystone State’s borders, while 
calls for a great number would be met by transfers of 
men from nonessentials elsewhere in the country. 

Placement System. 

With the Public Service Reserve machinery in each 
State attending to the recruiting, through agents in vir- 
tually every community, the local offices of the Em- 
ployment Service will attend to the placing. They will 
be in constant touch with the war industries in their 
respective territories, receiving regularly the require- 
ments of those industries in order that labor needs 
may be known in advance. All calls for common 
labor will be carefully checked by the branch employ- 
ment offices in order that only the actual needs may 
be given attention. It has been found that many firms 
still call for 1,000 men in a week, when actually 200 
cannot be used within three weeks. 

Only Best Men for War Work. 

“The best men in industry for the war industries” 
will be the goal of the Employment Service. Experts 
in sizing up workers according tg their training and 
experience will be attached to the local offices of the 
Employment Service, and few will be the men sent to 
a shipyard or munition plant who are not according 
to specification. When expedient, local health boards 
will be utilized in determining the physical fitness of 
workers. 

Pitiless Publicity to Suffice. 

Pitiless publicity will be the recourse against any 
employer who fails to comply with the labor recruit- 
Any violations will be thoroughly 
Through its 


ing regulations. 
investigated and the facts made public. 
control over raw materials, the War Industries Board, 
represented in the War Labor Policies Board of the 
Department of Labor, will provide a lever against any 
recalcitrant employer who may selfishly persist in dis- 
regarding the rules laid down for the stimulation of 
America’s war production. 

War manufacturers will be protected against in- 
roads upon their working forces by private labor 
‘scouts’ by this centralizing program. No longer 
can any shipyard or war-materials manufactory take 
Farm- 


men from another equally essential enterprise. 
ers will be one of the classes of essential producers to 
benefit. In many sections, notably in the South and 
East, farms have been swept bare of labor by private 
recruiting agents. This practice will be ended and 
this year agents will be prevented from going on 
farms and taking away harvest labor at the time that 
it is most needed. 
Skilled Labor Recruiting Regulated. 

While no prohibition against privete recruiting of 
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skilled workers is in immediate projection, there will 
be regulations, however, which will check the wide- 
spread advertising that has wrought such havoc in the 
labor market and increased turnover and will ban 
labor “stealing’’ and “poaching.” Although the com- 
mon labor recruiting prohibition does not for the mo- 
ment include the nonessential industries, recruiting by 
ihe nonessentials has had but little effect on the gen- 
eral situation. However, no nonessential industry 
will be permitted to interfere with any war industry 
or the labor market. 

To what extent labor is to be found for plants with 
both war and nonessential business will be determined 
by the Employment Service authorities in the locali- 
ties in which such industries are operating. In help- 
ing all such industries, however, the service will first 
see whether a lack of men in the war end of the plant 
cannot be met by transferring workers from the non- 
essential end. 

Program Flexible. 

The policy of centralized administrative authority 
and decentralized execution renders the program 
highly flexible and readily adaptable to local condi- 
tions. The community board system, coupled with the 
fact that many of the State directors of the Employ- 
ment Service and the Public Service Reserve are 
themselves large manufacturers, now patriotically 
giving their services and knowledge to the Govern- 
ment, assures employers generally that they will be 
dealt with fairly. 
~o- 


PROCURES PATENT FOR OIL STOVE. 


William R. Jeavons and Arnold R. Whittaker, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have secured a re-issue, 14,477, on 
their patent, original number 1,258,416, for an oil 
stove described in the following:: 

: — In an oil stove, the 





14.477 combination of a font, 
a pair of wick tubes 
projecting upwardly 
from said font, a gal- 
lery surrounding and 
spaced from the wick 
tubes, the font having 
a top projecting hori- 
zontally outwardly 
from the gallery, a 
stove base surrounding 
and spaced from the 
font, said base having 
an annular seat at the upper end thereof and provided 
with segmental flanges projecting inwardly from said 
seat, the top of the font being provided with a flange 
adapted to seat the font upon the segmental flanges, 
an annular drum base adapted to be supported within 
said seat and extending above said top and provided 
with perforations, a drum mounted on said drum base 
between the inner and outer edges thereof, a collar 
depending from the inner edge of the drum base and 
co-operating with the top of the gallery, and a shield 
projecting downwardly and inwardly from the drum 
above the inwardly extending part of the drum base, 
the drum being perforated between said shield and 
the drum base.* ' 
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DOES AWAY WITH UNNECESSARY LABOR 
AND APPEALS TO THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Every dealer in stoves and ranges knows that if a 
manufacturing company can prove to him that its 
product satisfies the housewife, it is sure to be to his 
benefit to trade with that company. It is upon its 
ability to please the women that the success of a range 
depends. No dealer will attempt to deny the truth of 
this statement. The main thing that should be re- 
quired of the range manufacturer, therefore, before 
accepting his product, is that he demonstrate its abi!- 
ity to suit the female customers. 

It is upon the strength of the fact that its Lorain 
Enameled Body Range, shown herewith has proven 
' highly - satisfac- 
tory to the 
housewives who 
use it and is 
growing in pon- 
ularity with 
them that the 
National Stove 
Company, Divi- 
sion of Amer- 









ican Stove Com- 
pany, Lorain, 
Ohio, assures 
stove and range 
dealers that it is 
to their advan- 
tage to handle 


Lorain Enameled Body Range, Made by this range. The 
National Stove Company, Division : . 
Gatien Glaus Genee, principal appeal 
Lorain, Ohio. of this range to 


the women lies in the fact that it does away with un- 
necessary labor. As the company expresses it, “The 
women of today are deeply interested in home efti- 
ciency. They want to eliminate work instead of add- 
ing work.” Consequently, the elimination of the dis- 
agreeable work of blacking in the Lorain Enameled 
Body Range instantly makes a favorable impression 
upon the housewife. The sale is more than half made 
as soon as she learns of this feature. 

The walls of the body of this range are coated on 
two sides with porcelain enamel which is impervious 
to the action of water, creosote, or acids. It is a rich, 
white strippled, dark blue. The enameled sides are 
set off by smooth nickel and touches of ebony black. 


Another feature of this range which makes it popu- 
lar with the housewife, and, consequently, profitable to 
the dealer, is that it is a speedy baker, with an eco- 
nomical use of fuel. It is very hard to find a range 
possessing this quality. Some ranges which are good 
bakers offset this advantage by consuming an enor- 
mous amount of fuel. For this reason it is advisall: 
that stove and range dealers write at once for tlic 
latest catalog and also for information regarding 0!) 
taining an agency, to the National Stove Compan 
Division of American Stove Company, Lorain, Ohio 





There are those people who claim to believe you can 
waste things and also have them to use for war pur- 


poses. 















re cee 
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The Savage Arms Corporation is negotiating for 
the Isaac A. Sheppard plant, Erie Avenue and Sep- 
viva Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





REPORT OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS URGES WIDE USE 
OF TRADE ACCEPTANCES. 


After an exhaustive study of the Trade Acceptance 
by a committee of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the sending out of a questionnaire on the 
subject to more than 4,000 manufacturers, an unquali- 
fied endorsement has been given to this instrument of 
credit by the organization. A report has just been 
issued by the committee in which the following sig- 
nificant statements are made: 

From the replies received it is very evident that the 
subject of trade acceptances is a very live topic of 
interest among manufacturers in general. The re- 
turns thus far received show that the trade acceptance 
is being used and apparently very successfully in nu- 
merous lines of trade such as hardware, machinery, 
electrical goods, agricultural machinery, vehicles, 
building materials, house furnishings, furniture, dry 
goods, wearing apparel, jewelry, musical instruments, 
paper and stationery, sporting goods, food products, 
drugs and chemicals, leather goods, etc., etc. On the 
basis of these returns the committee feels that it can 
strongly recommend to manufacturers generally who 
now sell on the open book account system, not only a 
close study of, but the actual adoption of the trade 
acceptance as a means of closing open book accounts 
receivable. 

The committee desires to bring particularly to your 
attention the fact that, notwithstanding the sound 
business value of trade acceptance, perhaps the most 
important value the trade acceptance has today is its 
value as a war emergency measure to enable American 
credit resources to be mobilized to meet the extraordi- 
nary strain which the American financial situation is 
being subjected to by the war. Money and still more 
money is needed for industrial purposes and war pur- 
poses. The strain upon our banking institutions is 
very great, and yet the business man comes today to 
the financial institution to borrow money on one name 
paper or perhaps is unable to borrow from the banks 
because of his inability to present a 
statement. At the same time, the business man of 
the country has his own money outstanding, unusable 
and tied up when it might be made promptly available 
in cash by the use of the trade acceptance—an instru- 


well-balanced 


ment welcomed by the bank for discount and by the 
Federal reserve bank for re-discount—and still leaving 
him with the ability to negotiate the sale of his own 
single name paper if required. It is becoming more 
recognized that, if properly used, the trade accept- 
ance will prove a powerful factor in stabilizing the 
finances of our industrial organization during the 
period of reorganization and reconstruction after the 
war when every means within our power must be used 
to maintain our credits and to strengthen the financial 
resources for our business. 


—-——————— 


TELLS INTERESTING POWDER STORY. 


“Powder Puffs” is the name of an inspiring story, 
interestingly told by Ethel and James Dorrance. It 
deals with the trials, difficulties, and obstacles which 
beset the path of Patricia Mechlung, a pretty but prac- 
tical college girl, who abandoned the study of social 
ethics to become an agricultural blaster. 

Her ultimate triumph to the surprised pleasure of 
her friends and the confusion of those who ridiculed 
her efforts together with a love interest supplied by a 
boyhood pal serve to make “Powder Puffs” a strong, 
virile bit of fiction. 

“Powder Puffs” was originally designed as a serial 
narrative for “Vertical Farming” an E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company monthly magazine with a 
wide and diversified circulation. After the publica- 
tion of several installments, the company suspended 
Vertical Farming in favor of a larger, better and more 
general publication the “Du Pont Magazine.” Con- 
sequently several hundred thousands of readers were 
deprived of the pleasure of reading all of this delight 
ful story. 

To allay the disappointment of those readers the 
EK. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company has issued 
“Powder Puffs” in attractive booklet form, which will 
be sent on request, free of charge, to all former read- 
ers of Vertical Farming and any others who desire 
it. Copies of this booklet may be had by addressing 
the Wilmington, Delaware office of the company, F. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company. 


“*- 


PRAISES PROMPTITUDE OF SERVICE. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcoRD: 
You not only promptly answered my enquiry in ré 
gard to the Cincy washing machine but you also pub 
lished it in your columns. I got a quick reply from the 
Boss Washing Machine Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and also received the repair part without delay. Many 
thanks for your advice and service 
Yours truly, 


1QIS, 


Lansing, Iowa, July 2, 
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HARDWARE DEALER DOES PATRIOTIC 
WORK BY PROMOTING THE SALE 
OF SHOTGUNS. 

As the 1918 trapshooting season has assumed healthy 
proportions with scheduled tournaments being run off 
in all sections of the country and with the best wing 
shots in the world contesting for high registered aver- 
ages, it is well to ponder on the commendable indi- 
viduality of the patriotic sport as against any other 
pastime. This sport has automatically blended into 
the great and horrible picture which a diabolical artist 
would paint but, by so blending, will be one of the 
factors in enveloping the work of that carnage-crazed 
autocrat with the pure white shroud of enduring peace. 

It was a brief dispatch which the Associated Press 
sent over the wires telling of the work of the shotgun 
in the trenches and hinting at the deadliness of the 
buckshot loads as those repeaters were pumped by 
men who knew how to manipulate them, but every 
trapshooter who read it was, metaphorically, on his 
tiptoes in an instant for he knew what this type of 
gun could do, and he experienced an I-told-you-so 
That it 
was well read and well spread was evidenced by the 


sensation as he read and spread the report. 


fact that trapshooters generally are still discussing it 
with a grim pride which should be a source of satis- 
faction to the one who was first to act upon the idea. 
Perhaps it was General Pershing. At any rate, there 
is an interesting rumor to that effect, and likewise, it 
has been hinted that he is a trap shot. 

To a certain extent the trapshooters were prepared 
for some such word from “over there,” as they have 
had occasional rumors of the important part the shot- 
gun was playing in the training of both privates and 
officers in various cantonments and flying schools in 
the United States, while a like rumor has gone down 
the line that the same method of training was being 
followed in France. News would seep through as to 
how the soldiers here were being taught by experts to 
break flying targets ; some that they might be prepared 
to negotiate a connection with a hand grenade, others 
to repel an attack and finally, in the case of the aviator, 
that he might be better prepared to manipulate his 
machine gun when an enemy plane was maneuvering. 
Remarkably varied in its usefulness for an arm that 
has been utilized in the main for sport, one must ad- 
mit, but go a step further and picture that repeating 
shotgun fitted with a bayonet and its barrel surrounded 
with a perforated cooling jacket to protect the hands 
and then ponder again. The cooling jacket tells its own 
tale. It means rapid fire—the emptying of the maga- 
zine and the gun of the six loads of buckshot or, per- 
chance, a “full length’ magazine, a quick reloading, 
more rapid firing and finally, should it be necessary, 
close quarters and the bayonet. That is the story 
which the cooling jacket tells; a story grim and con- 
vincing and one that will tug at the heartstrings of 
every American trapshooter, for he will visualize that 
gun and the result and wish he were going over the top 
with one of them in his hands. 

What interesting reading it would be for those same 
trapshooters if they could know all that is going on 
wherein their pet firearm takes a front rank. Condi- 
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tions, of course, must for the time make this impos- 
sible, but one day it will be chronicled on history’s 
pages and stand alone, a glorified chapter. 

As the regulation trap load is 3 drachms of powder 
and 1% ounce 7% chilled shot, with small shot used 
in the field varying in size, those familiar with the 
shotgun will be interested in the loads used by some of 
our boys preparatory to going over and planting them 
where they will do the most good. Of course, in 
shooting at clay targets for accuracy and familiarity 
with the gun, the customary trap load is used, but the 
real business load is 344 drachms smokeless powder 
and 1 ounce No. 8 buckshot (Western size) 20 to the 
load. 

The scene is a big cantonment. Each Sammy has 

already had his schooling at the traps shooting at the 
animated clay target. Today he is faced by as near 
the real thing as he will get before he crosses the water. 
The shooters are lined up in a trench and ordered to 
fill the magazines of their guns. Forty-five yards in 
front of them a row of manikin targets is automatically 
raised and left exposed for eight seconds. Brother 
trapshooter, those manikins are riddled. The maga- 
zines are recharged and this time, at 70 yards, “the 
enemy” again shows himself for eight seconds only to 
be dispatched with the same thoroughness. Finally 
at 100 yards the manikins appear, there is a rapid-fire 
reception and though scattered, 30 per cent of the shot 
find their mark and not a manikin escapes. It is in- 
teresting to note that in all of these demonstrations the 
shooters had emptied their magazines before the ex- 
piration of the allotted eight seconds. 

As penetration has much to do with punitive pos- F 
sibilities it might be well to add here that a test on | 
southern pine with the above load, 344 drachms Du 
Pont, at 50 yards sunk the buckshot 134 inches; at 75 
yards 3% inch and at 100 yards 4 inch. 

A test made on southern pine with 1 ounce balls 
and 24 grains Ballistite at 100 yards showed a pene- 
tration of 2 inches, leaving a hole 2% inches in diam- 
eter. 

“But how about the hand grenade?” says the trap- 
shooter who ponders. He gets the manikin and buck- 
shot idea readily, but a small object like a hand gre- 
nade hurtling through the air not unlike a clay target 
seemingly presents no fitting surface for coarse shot 
and the regulation 7% chilled load—14 ounces with 
431 pellets to the charge and at 45 yards in a 30-inch 
circle 323 available from a 75 per cent choke or 249 
in an improved cylinder, while it would undoubtedl) 
connect with the grenade would hardly do the business 


— 


Re 


os 


desired. 

Well, the writer was a bit dubious on this point, too, 
and to strike a happy medium, secured some shell: 
loaded with 3% drachms-Du Pont and 1 ounce P!) 
shot—s5o to the load. 
targets thrown from a hand trap 45 yards away a! 


The test was made on in-coming 


the score, charges centered, was 19x25 which included 
two half bricks pulverized. This was done wit! 
single load, which would indicate that a number 0! 
shooters with full magazines could connect with ever! 
hand grenade coming over. At any rate the prac! 
if not already in vogue, could instructively be 






lowed up at our cantonments where the diff 
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phases of trench warfare are being taught, and it is 
possible that the regular }ickshot load will give a 
startling account of itself on the smaller in-coming 
objects. In fact, dummy or unloaded grenades could 
be thrown as well as clay targets and results noted on 
the former. This too would assist in timing the clay 
target according to the speed of the hand-thrown 
grenade—a mere matter of adjusting the spring of the 
hand trap. 

It is indeed a great source of pride and satisfaction 
for the trapshooter to awaken suddenly to the fact 
that this favorite sport has taken such a remarkable 
position in the stern work which must spell freedom. 
Nor can he be other than alive to the realization that 
he is a dependable, finished marksman of the Home 
Guard whose duty it is to encourage and .coach the 
new shooter to a like condition of efficiency. There 
are said to be 400,000 trapshooters in the United 
States, and if everyone could appreciate his own value 
as a home defender to the point of securing one 
recruit, what a formidable army it would be. 





THE SAFETY ACTION MAKES REVOLVER 
VALUABLE FOR HOME DEFENSE. 
Home protection is receiving serious attention at the 
present time—more serious, in fact, than ever before. 
This is important to hardware dealers. It means that 
there is a big field for the sale of reliable revolvers. 
The most essential feature in a revolver for home pro- 
tection purposes is a good safety action. It is easy to 
see why such a thing is necessary. Many accidents 
have occurred in homes where a revolver was carried 
for defensive purposes, simply because there was no 
safety action on the revolver. It is evident, therefore, 
that the hardware dealer who is anxious to make many 
sales of weapons for defense should take in only those 
which have a reputation for their safety features. 





Safety Automatic PRevoiver. Made by Iver Johnson’s Arms and 
Cycle Works, 354 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


In this connection it is interesting for dealers to re- 
member the advertising slogan of Iver Johnson's 
Arms and Cycle Works, 354 River street. Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. 
as “Hammer the 
used to impress upon the public that these revolvers 


This company describes its products 
Hammer” Arms. This slogan is 
possess a safety action which prevents them from go- 
ing off at the wrong time, even under a blow from a 
This 
become so well known that the customers, 
asking for a revolver for home defense, 
“Hammer the Hammer” revolver. 
ing illustration shows one type of these revolvers. 


hammer on the hammer of the gun. slogan has 
~ 5 

instead of 

for 


The accompany- 


ask 


The safety action works in the following way : 
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safety lifter is a long, upright part in front of the 
hammer. It is attached to the rear end of the trigger. 
The trigger raises the lifter, which forces the hammer 
to full cock. When the lifter is at its highest point, it 
covers the firing pin, and at this relative position the 
hammer is released, striking the lifter and driving the 
firing pin into the cartridge. Then, as the trigger 
snaps forward, the lifter drops down, leaving a clear 
space between the hammer and the firing pin. The 
top of the hammer rests against the solid frame, so 
that no conceivable impact can force it against the fir 
ing pin. The company states that it does not require 
any long, hard talking to sell the Iver Johnson revol 
vers, whereas it takes strenuous, energy-draining sales- 
manship to sell a substitute for this brand. Complete 
catalogs of these revolvers, and of the shotguns, bicy 
cles, and motorcycles made by this company will be 
sent to those who write to Iver Johnson’s Arms and 
Cycle Works, 354 River street, Fitchburg, Massachu 
setts. 
~o- 
OBTAINS PATENT FOR SAUCEPAN 

Alice May Knight, Tunbridge Wells, England, has 
obtained United States patent rights, under numbet 
1,208,017, for a saucepan described in the following: 
The combination of nested 


saucepans, each saucepan hay 





ing at its upper end two an 
1,268,017 






gular flanges, the inner flange 
being below the upper flang« 
and the upper flange having a recess formed therein, 


and a rigid handle secured to the outside of each 
saucepan and extending up through the recess and 


above the plane of the top of the outer saucepan and 


then extended outwardly therefrom, whereby th 
handles of all the saucepans may be nested one on the 
other. 


+ 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
Names and locations will be 


through its Special 


eral foreign countries. 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num 


Such requests should be made on 


her as given herewith: 


O77 14 \ firm in India wishes to he pl 
cation with American manufacturers and exporters of i 
nized pipes, taps, et hahd and power screa 
light hand machines, dies, conduit die st ' 
plates for bolts, bolts, nuts, rivets, and other appli 
ogs, price lists, and full information should 
oon as possible. References. 
27,122. A man from Chile, who is the Lnite 
a period of three weeks. desires to s« an ave! r 
ale of hardware, etc. Quotations should be made 
N¢ Yor] Correspondence should be in Spanisl Payment 
will be made in {0 days o1 per arrangement. References. 
7,125 \ company i ngial 
the sale « all | s () 
Y made , ! 
lecires Y ' 
, ule ¢ ’ i 
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By Herbert S. Houston, Member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America on Economic Results 
of the War. 


Copyright 1918 by Doubleday, Page and Company. 


CHAPTER IV. 
(Continued from last issue.) 

The third proposal in the League platform of prin- 
ciples was under discussion, the one having to do 
with the sanctions to put behind a court. After full 
agreement had been reached on the use of military 
power as a sanction, I proposed, as a representative 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
that economic pressure be made a preliminary sanc- 
tion, in the third plank of the platform, to be followed 
by military power as a final sanction. This view was 
Supported by Philip H. Gadsden of Charleston, my 
colleague on the Platform Committee, in representing 
the Chamber of Commerce, and it was embodied, in 
a modified form, in the third proposal, as follows: 

The signatory powers shall jointly use forthwith 
both their economic and military forces against any 
one of their number that goes to war, or commits 
acts of hostility, against another of the signatories, 
before any question arising shall be submitted as vro- 
vided in the foregoing. 


My purpose in following this economic pressure 
proposal from its introduction, through its first and 
then into its final form, in the platform of the League 
to Enforce Peace, is to make clear and to emphasize 
the point that this distinctly commercial sanction, 
which will affect business profoundly when put into 
effect, originated with business men, was presented 
by business men for adoption in the platform of the 
League, and then ratified by the business men of 
America in an overwhelming majority when submitted 
to a referendum by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. If this be treason to the business of 
the world the business men of this country must ac- 
cept the responsibility after prolonged consideration 
of all the consequences. At the national convention 
of the Chamber, held in Washington in February, 
1915, I had offered a resolution urging “that the next 
Hague Conference provide as a penalty for the in- 
fraction of its conventions, that an embargo shall be 
declared against an offending nation by the other 
signatory nations.” This was referred to a commit- 
tee on international affairs that was constituted to 
consider it, under the chairmanship of Edward A. 
Filene of Boston. General discussion was going on 
throughout the country of some new world organ- 
ization that might follow the war. The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science considered 
the question at its meeting in Philadelphia in April. 
In Cleveland, during May, a World Court Congress 
was held under the presidency of John Hays Ham- 
mond, engineer and business man of international dis- 
tinction, and all of its sessions were given to discus- 
sion of international organization and the establish- 
ment of a World Court. Chairman Filene had calied 


his Chamber of Commerce Committee together in 


Cleveland and the resolution on economic pressure was 
considered ; and a month later, on June 17, 1915, the 
again, this time in connection with 


Committee met 
the meeting at Independence Hall in Philadelphia, at 
which was formed the League to Enforce Peace. The 
Committeg unanimously agreed to the presentation be- 
fore the Independence Hall Conference of economic 
pressure as a sanction to be employed by the proposed 


League of Nations. As has been stated, this presen- 
tation was made and the sanctions adopted and the 
third plank included “the combined economic and mili- 
tary powers” of the signatory nations. This provided 
for the use of these powers concurrently and not in 
sequence, as the Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce urged. But the Committee joined heartily in 
support of the new League and two of its members, 
later increased to three, were included in the League’s 
Executive Committee, as representatives of business 
men. Then in an endeavor to enlist the active support 
of the business men of the country for the program 
of the League, the Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States prepared a compre- 
hensive referendum (which is printed in the Appen- 
dix) on the League’s four proposals and this was sub- 
mitted to the six hundred constituent commercial 
bodies at that time comprising the Chamber. The re- 
sult was an overwhelming majority in favor of the 
use of economic pressure and a much smaller majority 
in favor of the use of military power. With this 
mandate of the business men of the United States be- 
hind them, the three members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, on the Executive Committee of the League to 
Enforce Peace, Mr. Filene, Mr. Gadsden and myself, 
pressed for an interpretation of article three that 
would square with the business men’s view as to the 
place which economic pressure, a commercial sanc- 
tion, should have in the plan for a League of Nations. 
This interpretation was secured by action of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which authorized the following: 


The signatory powers shall jointly employ diplo- 
matic and economic pressure against any one of their 
number that threatens war against a fellow signatory 
without having first submitted its dispute for interna- 
tional inquiry, conciliation, arbitration or judicial hear- 
ing, and await its conciusion, or without having in 
good faith offered so to submit it. They shall follow 
this forthwith by the joint use of their military forces 
against that nation if it actually goes to war, or com- 
mits acts of hostility, against another of the signi 
tories before any question arising shall be dealt wit! 
as provided in the foregoing. 

It can be definitely claimed, therefore, for ec 
nomic pressure, in the plan proposed by the League 
to Enforce Peace, that it stands for the settled con- 
viction, reached after full discussion, consideration 
and referendum, of the business men of the United 
States. By them it is submitted to the judgment 0} 


the world. 
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BINDING THE MODERN WORLD 
TOGETHER. 
CHAPTER V. 

IN CONSIDERING the grounds on which American 
business men base their belief in the value of eco- 
nomic pressure as a force for the maintenance of 
peace, it is necessary to present a brief survey of the 
organization of the modern world. The controlling 
idea in that organization is interdependence. And the 
essential factor in interdependence is communication. 
The agencies for quick communication have become 
so familiar that their significance, as a rule, is quite 
overlooked. Beginning with the printing press these 
agencies have increased in number and speed to the 
point where there seem to be no longer frontiers of the 
possible ; if there still are, in some souls, they are as- 
suredly being crossed and recrossed. Following the 
post, by ship and coach and train, came the telegraph 
by land and sea, the telephone, and then, as a capping 
achievement, the wireless. And with these distribu- 
tive means of communication the productive means 
also multiplied, in printing presses, typewriting ma- 
chines and all kinds of mechanical devices. But even 
more important, knowledge was democratized, both 
as effect and cause, in this modern period, and pro- 
vided endless books and newspapers and all manner of 
periodicals, besides letters, telegrams and _ wireless 
messages, all forms of communication which the 
agencies of distribution bore throughout the world, 
near and far. This power of quick communication 
developed endless relationships, all bearing their part 
in creating and maintaining a world-wide interde- 
pendence. 

It would be interesting to consider here how many 
forces became definitely international, through this 
power of communication, but they are too numerous 
to be considered in detail. At present the character of 
economic pressure is the one point to make clear. In 
this modern world business can be broadly defined as 
its organized commercial life, in the three great di- 
visions of production, distribution and consumption. 
Business, in each of these divisions, is international. 
It employs the one truly international language, that 
of figures, understood in every country. Today money 
is international because it has gold as a common basis. 
Credit based on gold is international. 
based on money and on credit is international. 
the amazing network of agencies by which money and 
credit and commerce are employed in the modern 
How closely interrelated 


Commerce 
Then 


world are also international. 
all these agencies are was shown in a dramatic way 
when the great war broke. Instantly stock exchanges 
throughout the world were closed. 
declared in nearly every country. 
to the fact that the world had suddenly become bank 
rupt, but it was due wholly to a breakdown of the 


Moratoriums were 
This was not due 
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machinery through which the business world carried 
In brief, it came from a breakdown in 


on its affairs. 
the agencies of international communication. The 
world-wide disturbance that was immediately caused 
threw into high relief the fact that all nations had 
been bound together, chiefly through the development 
of commerce, into an interrelated and interdependent 
organism. It showed to even the most self-centered 
and self-sufficient country that it was part of a great 
whole. In that wonderful figure of the Apostle Paul, 
in describing the early Christian Church, “they were 
Not one among them, 
It is the growing 


members one of another.” 


however strong, could stand alone. 
understand of this fact that gives the underlying hope 
for a league of nations. 

As all suffer through war, all must combine to lessen 
the danger of wars. And that tremendous purpose, 
to find a sane and practicable way out of war, has be- 


As the 


League to Enforce Peace expressed this purpose in 


come one of the great purposes of the war. 


these two graphic declarations: “Make the world safe 
by the defeat of German Militarism” and “Keep the 
world safe by.a League of Nations.” And Viscount 
Grey gave expression to the necessity for such a 
league in these memorable words: “Unless mankind 
learns from this war to avoid war, the struggle will 
have been in If the world organize 
against war, if war must go on, then the nations can 
protect themselves henceforth only by using whatever 
destructive agencies they can invent, till the resources 


vain. cannot 


and inventions of science end by destroying the hu- 
manity they are meant to serve.” 

And the English statesman who preceded Viscount 
Grey in the Foreign Office, Lord Lansdowne, points 
out the path, on which the best judgment of the world 
is centering, that must be followed if that catastrophe 
is avoided. Lord Lansdowne said, “If the Powers 
will come under a solemn pact and bind themselves 
to submit future disputes to arbitration; if they will 
undertake to outlaw, politically and economically, any 
one of their number which refuses to enter into such 
a pact, or to use their joint military and naval forces 
for the purpose of coercing a Power which breaks 
away from the rest, they will indeed have traveled 
far along the road which leads to security.” 

The leading churchmen of England, headed by the 
Archbishop of appeal in 
February, 1918, which gave the most unqualified sup- 


lfeve that a new system of international law and au- 


Canterbury, prepared an 


port to the League of Nations program. he- 
thority,” said the appeal, “acting through an inclusive 
league of nations in place of any balance of power, 
is a condition of a just and lasting peace, particularly 
as it affords means whereby the fresh demands of 
national life as they arise can be equitably satisfied 
(To he 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 











WINDOW DISPLAY DOUBLES THE SALES 
OF HUNTING GOODS. 

It is not necessary to advance any complicated or 
long-winded theories in order to prove that a window 
display, if arranged carefully and with a certain de- 
gree of originality, will increase the sales of the arti- 
cles on exhibit. Every window display so prepared 
forms a strong and irrefutable argument in favor of 








Window Display of Hunting Supplies, Awarded Honorable Mention , 
Arranged by Howard C. Crabb, for the Belcher and Loomis Hardware 


Window Display Competition. 











dealer’s experience. 

It is with these intentions that we present herewith 
a photograph of the window display of the Belcher 
and Loomis Hardware Co., 83 Wybosset street, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island. This display was arranged by 
Howard C. Crabb, and was awarded Honorable Men- 
tion in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorpD 
Window Display Competition. The company had con- 
siderably more than ordinary success with this exhibit. 
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Company, 83 Wybosset Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


such a contention. The examples of store owners 
who have done bigger business because of an effective 
window exhibit are so many that it is useless to at- 
tempt to enumerate them. They are to be found in 
every line of the selling business. However, before 
most people are impressed with a truth, it must be 
told and demonstrated to them over and over again. 
Hence, whenever we learn of some dealer who be- 
lieves strongly in the worth of a good window display, 
and who has proven that his belief is justified, we 
make special mention of it both for the purpose of 
congratulating that particular dealer, and also to teach 


others that a good window display is a_ business 


builder, and to give them the benefit of the successful 





It lasted longer than the average display, and had 
more of an effect in stimulating sales. Mr. Crabb, 
the arranger of this display, makes ‘some remarks 
about the exhibit which are worth while mentioning. 
We, therefore, append them herewith: 

This hunters’ window display proved such an 
traction that it was continued through a third week. 
The background and floor covering were of green 
plush, sprinkled with autumn leaves. Three standard, 
popular lines of ammunition were featured. Sp cial 


“t- 


prominence was given to one of these lines by the 


of 12-inch white letters on the upper background. 
large red fox with his foot caught in a game t a 
on 


skunk, and a black duck helped to focus attention 
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the window. Effective use was made of the large 
hunting cut-outs and posters furnished by the manu- 
facturers, the effect of the sunlight on them being 
given by the use of colored lights. The center front 
was used for the display of revolvers, hunting knives, 
watches, compasses, and other hunters’ specialties. 
This was flanked on one side by a stack of rifles, and 
on the other by a group of mounted game. The rest 
of the space was taken up by loaded shells and cart- 
ridges. Sales of these goods were doubled during the 
period of the display. 
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SENDS OUT AN INSPIRING PATRIOTIC 
MESSAGE TO ALL HIS EMPLOYES. 





A splendid illustration of the spirit with which 
American manufacturers and business men are work- 
ing in order to bring about the downfall of the Prus- 
sian murderer and his trained beasts is presented in 
the Independence Day message which John H. Pat- 
terson, President of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, sent to all the members of the 
N. C. R. organizations, including all in foreign coun- 
tries. The message is deserving of the widest pub- 
licity because of the intense loyalty and patriotism 
which it is expresses, and also because of the re- 
markable strength and enthusiasm with which it is 
written. We are proud of the attitude taken by the 
American. business men toward the righteous war 
which our country and the Allies are waging against 
the fiendish Huns, and are glad to append herewith 
this inspiring message: 

“Germany has been getting ready for war for 50 
years. We have just commenced. Yet we and our 
Allies have more than caught up with them. 

“Much has been done, but there is much more to 
do, and America is going to help do it. 

“German efficiency has been overestimated. 
She has imitated, 


Ger- 
many has invented almost nothing. 
or stolen, from other nations, especially from America. 
German manufacturers have stolen our own com- 
pany’s inventions, and, at one time, even our name. 

“America is 5 times as efficient as Germany. In 
my judgment one American soldier, properly equipped, 
is equal to 5 German soldiers. 

“See what we have invented for peace: Steamboat, 
telegraph, cotton gin, sewing machine, airbrake, type- 
writer, phonograph, modern printing press, telephone, 
electric light, trolley car, railroad train, sleeping car, 
reaper, binder, thresher, high-speed elevator, sky- 
scraper, tractor, cash register, turret lathe, cheap auto- 
mobile, Harveyized steel, gas engine, dictaphone, ele- 
vator, storage battery, shoe machinery, reinforced con- 
crete, suspension and cantilever bridge, and hundreds 
of other things. 

“See what we have invented for war: Monitor 
(‘cheese box on a raft’), Merrimac, and out of them 
the modern turreted ironclad; torpedo, wireless tor- 
pedo, submarine, repeating rifle, machine gun, revol- 
ver, airplanes, high explosive, and many others. We 
have led the world in both peaceful and war-time in- 
ventions. What will we not invent and do to save 
our lives and liberty ! 

“We are right and the Central Powers are wrong, 
and they know it. 
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“Austria and Hungary are slaves to Prussia, and 
they know it, and will in time fight for their freedom. 

“Half of the war is being fought in the trenches. 
The other half is being fought from the benches. 

“America will surprise the world with its produc- 
tion of interchangeable parts of war equipment. 

“This Company is doing its utmost, and is willing 
to spend its last dollar, if necessary, to keep America 
free! 

“America has billions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute. 

“This is the spirit of our whole country—manufac- 
turers, merchants, farmers, professional men, railroad 
men, seamen, mechanics, miners, and clerks. Ameri- 
can spirit and ability will win the war!” 

oo 
COMBINATION PIPE AND NUT WRENCH IS 
USEFUL AND ECONOMICAL. 


\n uncommon advantage is possessed by the com- 
bination pipe and nut wrench manufactured by Bemis 
and Call Hardware and Tool Company, shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This advantage consists in 
the fact that the wrench is provided with long nut or 
sleeve whereby the whole hand can be applied in mak- 
ing adjustments, thus giving considerably increased 
power to the jaws of the wrench when using it upon 
worn-out nuts and when grasping pipe. The long nut 
also protects the thread and prevents it from being 
damaged. In these days of shortage of labor, this 
tool is strongly to be commended. Particularly on 
general work does the usefulness of this combination 
It does away 


This 


pipe and nut wrench manifest itself. 
with the need of employing two wrenches. 





Combination Pipe and Nut Wrench Made by Bemis and Call 
Hardware and Tool Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


translated into terms of war necessity, means a corre- 
sponding reduction of tool material and the rendering 
available for exclusively war purposes the steel which 
otherwise would be used in the manufacture of the 


extra wrench. This combination pipe and nut wrench 


is declared by the manufacturers to be made of mat, 
rial of unusual strength and durability. A glance at 
the illustration will readily reveal the correctness of 
the company’s contention that it 1s constructed on co: 
rect mechanical principles. An attractive catalog « 
the various types of wrenches manufactured by thi- 
concern can be obtained by writing to Bemis and Cail 
Tool S] rinvheld, Massa 


and 


Hardware Company, 


chusetts. 
-2-+ 


PRINCIPLE IS GREATER THAN PROFIT. 


Which do we care for, personal! gratification or the 
principles for which the civilized world is fighting 
If the former, we shall continue to spend recklessly 


the latter. we shall save to the utmost of our 


is Stan 


and with our savings buy War Saving 
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SHORT COURSE FOR MERCHANTS. 


So thoroughly is the need for greater efficiency in 
retailing recognized by several of the leading uni- 
versities that classes have been established for this 
purpose. The national welfare, in the last analysis, 
depends upon distribution of the products of farm and 
factory in such a manner as to foster prosperity for all 
concerned. The retailer is an essential factor in dis- 
tribution. Consequently it behooves him to cultivate 
efficiency. The following synopsis of a lecture deliv- 
ered in the Merchants’ Short Course at the University 
of Kansas by Professor Paul H. Neystrom is recom- 
mended to the careful study of our readers because 
of its eminently practical reasoning : 

‘The selling of goods is the thing for which the 
store exists. With all your good buying, all your 
good system in store work in every respect, your good 
accounting, your advertising and your window trim- 
ming, you must still recognize that the whole system 
rests on your sales people. Salesmanship is a big sub- 
ject. Most store workers are not good sales people, 
because they know very little about salesmanship. It 
requires study to make good in salesmanship. 

In salesmanship our problem is to get the customer 
to know the facts about our goods and to feel favor- 
ably toward them. Our problem is to get ideas about 
our goods into his mind and the openings through 
which the raw material out of which ideas are con- 
structed pass, are the nerves that pass out from the 
broin; the principal ones being the nerves of sight, 
hearing, smell, taste and touch. 

In selling goods the sales person who understands 
these elementary facts attempts to give his customer 
ideas not only through the eye and ear, but also 
through the sense of touch, and, if possible, through 
the senses of smell and taste. The salesman appeals 
to the eye by showing the goods and pointing out what 
he wants to be seen. He appeals to the ear by telling 
about the goods, and he appeals to the sense of touch 
by getting the merchandise into the hands of the cus- 
tomer ; or, as in the case of shoes or garments, by get- 
ting the customer to try them on. Every good sales- 
man follows this principle of using several of the cus- 
tomer’s senses, whether he knows it or not. Every 
retail salesman should follow this principle, appeal to 
his customer’s mind by presenting ideas through as 
many senses as possible. 

Another fact of psychology is that the rate at which 
nerve currents enter the brain and from the brain 
into the mind is not the same in all people, nor is it 
the same for each person at different times. The sales- 
man must recognize that if he is presenting ideas about 
his goods faster than his customer can take care of 
them, he will not be understood and will lose interest. 
Nor must the salesman present ideas too slowly or the 
customer’s mind will run away from him and grow in- 
terested in something else. , 

When the nerve currents enter the 


brain from 


eye, ear or other parts of the body they travel with a 
considerable rate of speed, although this speed varies 
greatly among individuals. 

When the current comes to its appropriate place in 
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the brain, it strikes a blow in its particular brain cell. 
The marks can be made deeper in either of two ways 
—by putting more force in the nerve current that 
causes it, or by repetition or concentrating the mind 
with all its power on the one incoming idea. One 
other thing is necessary, and that is plenty of path- 
ways or connections to the mark or indentation that 
represents the idea to be recalled. 

There are two more facts of psychology that I 
would like to present. One is that every idea that 
enters a customer’s mind is accompanied by some 
feeling, either good or bad, pleasant or unpleasant, 
satisfactory or unSatisfactory to the customer. The 
mind never accepts an idea in a neutral way. It ac- 
cepts or rejects and classifies as good or bad every 
impression that your customer receives of you, your 
goods, your store and its equipment, and thus either 
helps or hinders you in making sales because of this 
fact. 

The other fact is that every idea that enters the 
customer's mind tends to be expressed, not only by 
speech, but also by such things as brightness of the 
eyes, actions of the body, smiles and motions of the 
face and head. It is this expression that the salesman 
must watch to learn whether he is on the right track or 
not, whether he is showing the right kind of goods or 
offering the right kind of selling arguments. One 
can't sell goods successfully without watching cus- 
tomers’ expressions. 

The customer gets ideas not only about the mer- 
chandise the retailer tries to sell to him, but also from 
everything about the store. The store’s advertising in 
some newspaper may reach the customer before he 
comes to the store and he gets ideas from that. They 
may be partly or wholly unconscious impressions, but 
in so far as they reach the mind at all, either in 
definite or in indefinite forms, there is certain to be 
an effect of feeling either for or against as an accom- 
paniment of what he saw, heard, felt, tasted or 
smelled. 

Referring to the form of the advertisement in the 
newspaper, it may be of interest to note that oblongs 
are generally more attractive than squares and ovals 
are better than circles. The oblong of proportions 
of three in width to five in length is always attractive. 
Other forms may be made beautiful, and often most 
appropriate, but none are as generally attractive as the 
oblong. 

Another detail of retailing that has its effect on the 
customer is the architecture of the store, particularly 
the store front, its construction and its colorings. 
Even the color of paint used makes a difference that 
is either favorable or unfavorable to the kind of busi- 
ness carried on. Some of the large chain store con- 
cerns have made a sciéntific study of color schemes 
for store fronts. 

A few years ago 5 and 10-cent stores were painted 
all sorts of colors. The owner of several of them 
made up his mind that he would find out what color 
was best for a 5 and 10-cent store business. After a 
careful study he concluded that red and gold were the 
best. He applied these colors to all of his stores with 
success. Now it is hard to find a 5 and 10-cent store. 
whether owned by a syndicate or an independent. that 
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is not painted red and trimmed with gold and gold 
lettering. Red and gold is the scientific color scheme 
tor the 5 and 10-cent business at the present time. 

Grocery chains are working with orange and gold, 
yellow and gold and white. Red seems to be the 
wrong color for food stores. The United cigar stores 
have settled upon red, black and white, with gilt let- 
tering. 

Department stores are likewise working toward a 
more uniform system of architecture and coloring. 
They are finding that there is harmony of architecture 
of the store with the goods to be sold which, when 
followed, helps the store to succeed, and when not fol- 
lowed hinders success. 

Window trimming presents ideas to customers and 
likewise good or bad feeling. The entrance and door- 
way produce a favorable or unfavorable impression 
upon all who enter and go out. Uneven steps, sloping 
walks, slippery places, sticking doors, squeaky hinges, 
doors that slam with a bang, doors hard to open or 
close, all cause customers some irritation or bad feel- 
ing, and while these are in most cases but very small 
things, they hinder the successful selling of goods. 

The internal arrangement of the store, the layout 
of the counters and shelving, the location of the goods 
and the ways in which the goods are displayed are all 
important factors in building a good impression in a 
customer’s mind. If that impression is not good it 
will be bad. 

One of the difficult matters about all of these de- 
tails is that what gives good impressions to one cus- 
tomer does not necessarily appeal to another in the 
same way. The best that a retailer can do is to build 
and plan his store and its displays in such a way as 
to appeal to the largest possible number. It will be 
impossible to suit everybody perfectly. 

Next in order among the things likely to attract the 
customer’s attention and to produce ideas and con- 
sequently feeling is the salesman himself. The way 
he approaches the customer, the way he stands, walks, 
his looks, his interest, the way he is dressed, his voice, 
the way he speaks, his cleanliness vf clothes and per- 
son are highly important factors in giving a good or 
bad impression in the customer’s mind. 

The salesman needs to be appropriately dressed for 
his work. Not too flashy or richly, nor too poorly. 
Either extreme will attract attention to itself and 
will detract from the purpose of the store and of the 
salesman to sell goods. Jewelry and ornaments of all 
kinds are likely to give trouble. 

I once knew a traveling salesman who said that his 
house gave him a diamond stick pin for a Christmas 
present because of his excellent work. He said to 
me, “Do you know, that stick pin lost me more sales 
than any other thing I could mention? Often when I 
had a customer on the point of getting deeply inter- 
ested in my proposition, his eye would catch that dia- 
mond and he would look at that instead of me, with 
the result that I had to go all over my selling talk 
again. 

The importance of the voice of the salesman is 
nowhere so evident as in the use of the telephone. 
Not one person in ten knows how to use the telephone 
properly. Nothing goes over the wires but the sound 
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of the voice. If the face is wreathed with smiles, if 
the eyes sparkle with pleasure, while the voice is cold 
and reserved, the listener at the other end of the line 
gets nothing but the cold, reserved voice expression 
and forms his impressions of the speaker accordingly. 

Another matter of importance is the salesman’s 
breath. Doctors tell us that one person out of every 
eight or ten has a bad breath. I need not tell you that 
this makes a difference in selling. The unfortunate 
thing about it is that the person who has a bad breath 
never knows about it until told. Store managers 
should handle cases of bad breath in a frank manner, 
and every salesperson should make sure that his or 
her breath is right by getting some frank friend to say 
whether the breath is sweet or not. 

Successful retail selling rests upon a thousand and 
one details all performed well. Good retail salesman- 
ship consists in making all the conditions right for the 
display of merchandise under favorable conditions, 
and then in showing the merchandise in detail just as 
the customer wants it shown. 

, -o- 

IS AN AID TO FOOD CONSERVATION. 

A large percentage of the war-time recipes issued 
by various State Councils of Defense are based upon 
the use of left-overs in the kitchen. Odds and ends of 
perfectly good food which in that far off vague time 
which we call “before the war’ found their way into 
the garbage can are now being utilized to make savory 
dishes. Numerous housewives who formerly could 
not tell an almond and vegetable grinder frem a car- 
familiarized this 

kitchen advan 
tageous both to the pocketbook 


buretor have themselves with ex- 


tremely useful utensil with results 
and stomachs of their families. 
The progressive hardware deal- 
ers who are shaping their busi 
ness to harmonize with the dom- 
inant purpose of the American 
nation today will not neglect to 
push the sales of such food-sav- 
ing devices as the almond and 
vegetable grater 
Schroeter 


made by 


Brothers Hardware 





and ‘ Veg- Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
etable Grater, Made by : 
Schroeter Brothers 
Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


patented, perforated 


Almond 


This grater in the new Number 
IO family size 1S equipped with 
The 


this grater assure the purchasing public that it will 


drum. manufacturers of 
give complete satisfaction and may be used for grating 


horseradish, potatoes, carrots, crackers, cocoanuts, 


cheese, turnips, pumpkins, pineapples, etc. This is an 
article which can be featured to advantage in a win- 
dow display for promoting patriotic food conserva- 
tions. Descriptive leaflets and price particulars mav 
be had by writing Schroeter Brothers Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 

tiie 


WE MUST NOT WASTE OUR RESOURCES. 


Every time a German submarine sinks a ship, so 
much product of labor and materials is wasted. Every 
time you buy anything not needed, so much product 
of labor and materials is wasted. 
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INDICATES ELEMENTS OF EFFICIENCY 
IN RETAIL MERCHANDIZING. 





Right merchandizing is as much a science as as- 
tronomy or geology. That is to say, there are certain 
definite classified facts with regard to efficient retail- 
ing which have been studied and tabulated and which 
are capable of demonstration in a given set of circum- 
stances. Modern universities are adding to their cur- 
riculum courses in retailing to which serious impor- 
tance is attached. One of the results of such studies 
is herewith set forth in the words of Arthur E. Swan- 
son, Ph. D., who has devoted considerable time to the 
subject: 

In the various fields of merchandising, manufac- 
turing, jobbing, and so on, there are today all man- 
ner of changes and developments, but in the entire 
phase of merchandising no field is witnessing so many 
changes and developments as that of retailing. All 
these changes are growing out of a set of conditions 
which have been gathering about us during the last 
ten years, or possibly for a longer period, probably 
going back about twenty-five years to the first na- 
tional advertising propaganda. 

The changes or developments that have resulted 
are numerous. First the mail order house, then the 
chain store, then the retailers’ buying exchanges, then 
the joint buying association, then the retailers’ co-op- 
erative jobbing houses—all resulting from one set of 
conditions that have come about in the merchandising 
field. 

But there is another important development on 
which I want to lay particular stress, and that is the 
appearance of the efficient retailer. The efficient in- 
dependent retailer is an individual who is coming to 
the fore as the result of the conditions previously 





mentioned, 

Why have we today any of the aforesaid factors in 
retailing? We have them because they bring about a 
lower cost of distribution to the consumer, and by 
having that condition the consumer can get goods at 
lower prices. This is not true with everything, of 
course, but is true in the main. Hence the appearance 
of the efficient independent retailer. 

What, you ask, is included in the term “efficient 
retailing”? The first and fundamental element con- 
sists Of an adequate system of accounting. I do not 
mean a complicated system of accounting—the sim- 
pler the better, but bear in mind that it is difficult if 
not impossible for an individual to proceed in or- 
ganizing his business rightly unless he knows the con- 
dition of it. Knowledge must precede any plan of 
action—guesswork will not do. 

It is necessary for every retailer to have an efficient 
method of accounting if he expects to become efficient 
in his work. It must be a system which will show him 
the cost of doing business, not totally but by items of 
expense. He must know where the expense is, such 
as his delivery, his salary, rent, light, and determine 
what percentage of his expense covers each item. That 
is one purpose. 


Phe second purpose of accounting is to give him 
his rate of turnover, not only for the entire store, but 
fer each department of his store. 


It stands to rea- 
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son that a retailer cannot mark his goods correctly 
and have his prices right unless he knows his cost of 
doing business by department, and he knows his rate 
of turnover by selections. If a retailer does not dis- 
criminate on turnover, for instance, he is not in a 
position to place the right mark upon his goods. If 
an article turns ten times, and another article turns 
three times, clearly the mark on one should not be the 
same as the other. 

Consider for a moment turnover of stock. The 
turnover of stock should occur as fast as possible ; that 
is, the number of times the capital invested in the 
merchandise is turned during the year, the rate of 
turnover can be figured in two ways throughout the 
average stock at cost price into the sales at cost price, 
or figure your average stock at retail price into your 
sales at retail price, that will give you the same 
answer. If your average stock is $1,000 at cost price 
and your sales are $10,000 then you will have turned 
your stock ten times. If your stock taken at retail 
price is $1,500, and your sales at retail price are $15,- 
ooo, then the one divided into the other will again 
give you the turnover of ten. 

Figuring turnover the danger for the retailer is this, 
either he takes his inventory at inventory time when 
it is low, that gives him a higher rate of turn-over, and 
that is ordinarily done. In order to get the correct 
amount, the inventory should be taken at intervals 
when the stock is not low. To know the rate of turn- 
over for the entire store is valuable; to know the 
turnover by sections is more valuable. If you know 
your cost of doing business by sections of the store, 
and you know your rate of turnover for that grade of 
goods, your mark will be governed by both of these 
factors. So much for the accounting and turnover 
problems. 

Buying is the next phase of retailing, which can 
only briefly be touched upon at this time. In regard to 
buying the independent retailer has been in a very 
difficult position. If he has been aware of the impor- 
tance of having a rapid rate of turnover, he has of 
course also recognized that he ought to buy in small 
quantities, and buy frequently. He has seen that if 
he should have a rapid rate of turnover he ought not 
to buy more than a month’s supply at a time, and at 
most five or six weeks. If his rate of turnover would 
be 24 times a year, he should not buy as often. 

In my opinion, to be efficient is to have a rapid rate 
of turnover, but the retailer has found himself in a 
dilemma, because when he turns to the supply house 
he cannot buy goods in small lots, for the reason that 
he will be taxed for buying in such quantities. The 
supply houses, including the manufacturers and the 
jobbers, have given large prices, they have given them 
inducements to buy in large quantities, so the retailer 
who wants to be efficient must conform to rules and 
regulations. If he took advantage of the price |)s 
counts and bought in large quantities then he /iad 
slow moving stocks. What to do in those cireum- 
stances the retailer has found it difficult to answer 


Many consequences have resulted, and I believ« the 
chain store and other developments in retailing had 
their basis in just that condition. The chain stor’ has 
answered that problem by buying in large qua™tities 
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through a central department and then giving each unit 
of their chain their goods in small quantities at a lower 
cost. The buying exchanges have come into existence 
for the same reason. The latest development, namely, 
the retailers co-operative jobbing houses, are com- 
ing into existence for the same reason. 

The independent retailer in meeting this problem 
faces a difficult situation. I believe that a retailer 
who is small and wants to remain independent and 
not connected with any one of these exchanges, or 
other forms of retailing, can find the only solution in 
some form of co-operation with the jobber, that is by 
making arrangements with jobbers to buy six months 
supply at one time, the jobber to split the delivery of 
the goods, say at certain intervals, and to bill him as 
he gets the goods, charging extra for service, making 
it only a fee to cover this service, however. I believe 
a plan of that kind will be profitable to the jobber, as 
well as the retailer because it will enlarge the field for 
the jobber. 

To me it is evident that the average retailer if he is 
to have his stock move rapidly, must in some way 
be equipped to buy in small lots, and buy frequently, 
and do so at low prices. What method will be adopted 
is problematical, but the fact remains that unless the 
retailer is able to move his stock rapidly, many are 
bound to lose out. 

The next important phase of retailing is selling. 
Efficiency in retailing does not consist entirely in 
knowing conditions—it rests in a large measure in 
selling, because the rate of turnover can be increased 
by promoting sales as well as it can by regulating buy- 
ing. There are many vital features in the selling end. 
First, consideration must be given to the display and 
appearance of the store. Unless the store has a good 
appearance and unless the goods are displayed well, 
the retailer's business is handicapped at the very 
foundation. Another feature to consider is the im- 
portance of having new goods constantly to keep right 
up. In manufacturing you are making money when 
the men are working at a machine, but in retailing 
you are making no money except when the goods go 
over the counter. 

First, the plain marking of goods means that you 
eliminate all the questioning of the customer, what it 
costs, etc., and that is a great deal. Second, certain 
elements in the system which promise efficiency are 
that the customer buys what he wants and not some- 
thing else—that is, the customer goes into the store and 
buys and pays for what he wants. Another cus- 
tomer goes in and buys goods, plus delivery, and still 
another goes in, pays for the goods plus delivery and 
charge. There are some people to whom the service 
is important; there are others who cannot afford to 
pay for the service, and they pay for just what they 
get. However, another thing to remember is that 
your prices must be right, and your prices cannot be 
right unless you can buy right, and are efficient in 
selling. Therefore, the new system can be made ef- 
ficient by right merchandising. 

oo 

Help the terrified civilian population now under the 
heel of the Hun. Buy War Savings Stamps for a 
quick victory. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Arkansas. 

The S. G. Catlett Hardware Company, Dardanelle, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by S. G. 
Catlett, C. Coulee and Robert Berry. ; 

lowa. 
L. M. Corn has bought the hardware store at Troy. 
Kansas. 

R. D. Stratton has sold his hardware store at Elkhart 
and it is now known as the Stratton Hardware Company. 

C. G. Emerson and Son have purchased the hardware 
department of the Randall Hardware and Variety Store at 
Waverly. . 

Fire 
Pomona. 

J. P. Canady of Bucyrus will open a new hardware store 
at Augusta. 

KF. E. Stuckberry and Curt Soule have purchased the J. 
M. Stuckberry hardware store at De Sota and will add a line 
of furniture. 

J. G. Shanlep, Washington, is stocking his new  store- 
room with a complete line of hardware. 

Minnesota. 

John Lanertz has sold his hardware store at Iona to 
Frank Kaspar. 

Sam Lumesky has purchased a half interest in the hard- 
ware firm of Ira D. Warren and Son at Zumbrota, the new 
name being Warren and Lumesky. 

Missouri. 

The hardware and grocery firm of Carothers and Allen 
at Laclede has been dissolved, H. C. Carothers continuing the 
business. 

B. M. Allen has bought the J. B. Patrick Hardware and 
furniture store at Brookfield. 

A. Burrier has sold a half interest in his hardware busi- 
ness at Oregon to J. C. Ensor. 

Frank Lowry has bought the hardware store at Prince- 
ton owned by H. C. Varney. 

Nebraska. 

Pedany and Son have opened a hardware business at 
Clarkson. 

E. B. Nelson has sold 
burg to W. C. Peterson. 

Gorton and Broadhurst have been succeeded in the hard- 
ware and furniture business by Marohn and Roscoe. 

North Dakota. 

The Smith Mercantile Company have sold their hardware 

business at Leal to J. C. Hayden. 
Oklahoma 

C. C. Clark, formerly of Inola, will engage in the hard- 
ware business at Boynton. 

The T. Harrison Hardware and Furniture Company, 
Broken Bow, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000 by T. Harrison, Ed M. Spence and John Bain. 

Joe D. Duke has purchased the Long Brothers Hardware 
Store at Pauls Valley. 

The P. & H. hardware store is now under the manage 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. M. Hall at Shamrock. 

The W. H. Coyle Company, Pleasant Valley, has pur- 
chased the hardware stock of Winters and Son. 

Tennessee. 

C. H. Byrn and Son have suffered a fire loss at Murfees- 
boro. their hardware store being damaged to the extent of 
The insurance was $14,000, 


damaged a part of Ullom’s hardware store at 


his hardware store at Stroms- 


$20,000, 
—o: ——"——" 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Ohio, Chitten- 
den Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, July 23, 24 and 25, 1918. W. J. 
Kaiser, Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 

Tennessee Retail Hardware Association, Nashville. Aug- 
ust 6, 7 and &, 1918. Walter Harlan, Secretary, 44 Boulevard 
Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, August 7 and &, 1918. 
mond Marsh, Secretary, Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Associa- 
Ray- 


9° . . ° : sfuare | »} 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee. Feb- 
ruary 5. 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 
Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secret 


Marine City, Michigan. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Associatior 1”; 
ruarv 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts. Secretar 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 











WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD PLANS TO 
STANDARDIZE RIMS AND TIRES. 


The War Industries Board authorizes the follow- 
ing: 

To the Manufacturers of Automobile Tires and Au- 
tomobiles : 

It is of primary importance in the present emerg- 
ency that the country’s resources be used to full ad- 
vantage and that we husband our supply of materials, 
equipment, and capital to aid in carrying on the war. 
This is especially necessary in the case of materials 
that are brought into this country m ships. 

The conservation division of the War Industries 
Soard has already put into effect in various industries 
plans for saving essential materials and equipment and 
for reducing the amount of capital tied up in manu- 
facturers’ and dealers’ stocks. We are advised that 
the conservation of rubber is necessary, and we have 
taken up with the industry the problem of determin- 
ing the most practical means of meeting this situa- 
tion. In the automobile tire industry it appears that 
the greatest economy can be effected by a substantial 
reduction in the variety of types and sizes of pneu- 
matic tires. 

At the request of this division, the war service com- 
mittee of the rubber industry has submitted a pro- 
gram for the standardization of pneumatic tires. This, 





we are informed, has been indorsed by the directors of 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the 
Tire and Rim Association, and the tire and rim divi- 
sion of the standards committee of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. A statement of this program 
is enclosed for your information, and unless there is 
valid objection it will be put into effect by this divi- 
sion. We believe that this program will aid substan- 
tially in the conservation of rubber and in lessening 
the amount of material and capital carried in manu- 
facturers’ and dealers’ stocks. 


Program for the Standardization of Pneumatic Tires. 
Class A. 

30”x3%” clincher, plain, and nonskid. 
32”x3%” straight side, plain and nonskid. 
31”x4” clincher, plain and nonskid. 
33”x4” straight side, plain and nonskid. 
34”x4%” straight side, plain and nonskid. 
35”°x5” straight side, plain and nonskid. 
36”x6” straight side, plain and nonskid. 
38”x7” straight side, plain and nonskid. 
40”x8” straight side, plain and nonskid. 


The manufacture of the types and sizes of tires included 
in Class A is to be continued. 
Class B. 
30”x3” clincher, plain and nonskid. 
32”x4” straight side, plain and nonskid. 
34”x4” straight side, plain and nonskid. 
32”x4%” straight side, plain and nonskid. 
33°x4%” straight side, plain and nonskid. 
35”x4%” straight side, plain and nonskid. 
33”x5” straight side, plain and nonskid. 
A”’x5” quick detachable and nonskid. 


SAX 


37”x5” straight side A nonskid. 
‘The manufacture of the types and sizes of tires included 


ae B is to be discontinued not later than November 1, 
1920. 
Class C. 

33”x4%” straight side, plain tread. 

36”x4%” straight side, plain tread. 

36”x4%” straight side, nonskid tread. 

36”x4%” quick detachable, nonskid tread. 

37”x5” quick detachable, nonskid tread. 


The manufacture of the types and sizes of tires included 
in Class C is to be discontinued not later than November 1, 
1919. 
Class D. 
30”x3%” straight side, nonskid. 
32”x3%” quick detachable, nonskid, clincher nonskid. 
33”x4” quick detachable, nonskid, clincher nonskid. 
33”x4” straight side, nonskid. 
29”x4%” straight side, nonskid. 
32”x4%”" quick detachable, nonskid. 
33”x4%” quick detachable, nonskid. 
36”x4%” quick detachable, nonskid, straight side plain. 
34”x4%” quick detachable, nonskid. 
37”x4%” straight side, nonskid. 
33”x5” straight side, plain. 
The manufacture of the types and sizes of tires included 
in Class D is to be discontinued not later than November 1, 
1918. 
Class E. 


All other types and sizes. 

The manufacture of the types and sizes of tires in- 
cluded in Class E is to be discontinued at once. 
CONSERVATION Division, War INpbustRIES BoAarp. 

~o- 
SALE OF AUTO TIRES IS PROFITABLE TO 
THE HARDWARE DEALER. 


A fair idea of the profits to be derived by hardware 
dealers through the sale of automobile accessories 
may be obtained by a brief consideration of the sales 
Altogether in this coun- 


possibilities in tires alone. 
Each 


try there are 4,500,000 automobiles registered. 
one uses on the average of $125 worth of tires during 
This makes a total of about $550,000,000 
worth of tires. Many of the customers of the hard- 
ware dealer own autos. Each one should be induced 
to buy his $125 of tires at the hardware store where 
he trades. Good advertising in the newspapers and 
forceful window exhibits will do the work of per- 
suading the autoists to buy his tires at the hardware 
store in his district. By carrying a good sized stock 
of tires and tubes, and by rendering satisfactory serv- 
ice, the hardware dealer will be able to make many 
sales and large profits. Furthermore, the autoists who 
buy tires can also be led to buy hammers, pliers, spark 
plugs, oil cans, grease, spotlights, and other auto- 
mobile accessories. The sales of other lines of hard- 
ware will also be stimulated. 


* 
> 


LET UNCLE SAM DO THE SPENDING. 

Loyalty demands that Uncle Sam be the great 
spender during the war; he knows what is needed to 
win. And do not forget that every time you buy any- 
thing you reduce by that much the supply of labor and 
materials which he needs for victory. 


the year. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








The question of whether business should be done 
solely upon a cash basis, or whether credit should be 
allowed has been debated over and over again by hard- 
ware dealers. Neither side lacks its champions. There 
are many who say that their experience has convinced 
them beyond the shadow of a doubt that the “cash 
only” system is far better for their business and that 
the dealer who does an extensive credit business will 
soon have to close his store and hang up a bankrupt 


From Credit to Cash 


Is making a big change in our business. However, we 
feel you will welcome this change. Because Strictly 
Cash Business will mean Lower Prices than the credit 
system will permit without lowering the high standard 
of quality which we have always maintained. We can 
assure sou of a greater money’s worth and a saving on 
ever) thing you buy here. Money saved is money 
earned. Do you feel the “sting” of high prices? Are 
you watching every opportunity to economize? Do 
you want to get the full purchasing power out of every 
dollar you spend ? If so, trade with the “Cash Store.” 
They can always sell for less. We'll prove that state- 
ment if you'll give us an opportunity to serve you. 


GLANCE OVER THE FOLLOWING LIST 
Every one of them are Money Savers “se 


FOR YOUR SUMMER COMFORT 
POLAR KING REFRIGERATORS, ALL SIZES. 
GAS BAKE OVENS, ALL SIZES. 
HAMMOCKS FOR PORCH AND LAWN. 
SPECIAL COMBINATION GAS AND OIL STOVES. 
VOSS ELECTRIC AND MOTOR WASH MACHINES. 


BICYCLES For Pleasure use, also for the worker 


pa RUDY 


THE DIFFERENT FURNACE, BURNS ANY FUEL 
SUCCESSFULLY. NO TROUBLE WITH HEAT IN 
THE BASEMENT. LET US DEMONSTRATE THE 


RUDY 








e 














Hardware, Paints, Oils and Varnish. 


Rusch Hardware Co. 


Telephone 142 994 College Avenue 
YOURS FOR SERVICE 














sign. On the other hand, there are those who just 
as strongly and earnestly maintain that credit should 
be allowed, that it is absolutely necessary in order to 
obtain the good will of the customers, and that the 
man who refuses absolutely to give credit will never 
succeed in the hardware or any other business. At 
hardware conventions and other places where the 
question often arises the fact that it is by no means 
a one-sided debate is very clearly demonstrated. 

But why place so much stress upon the fact that 
the question of cash versus credit has both a pro and 


a con side? Because it is of great significance to 
hardware dealers in conducting their business. It is 
evident that if there is a diversion of opinion on the 
subject among the hardware dealers, there must neces- 
sarily be a like conflict of ideas among their trade, 
for it is upon the response of the customers to the 
different business policies of the store that the dealer 
decides as to the advisability of continuing or drop- 
ping those policies. What, then, is the right side? We 
will not venture to render a decision at this particular 
time. But we do wish to say that the dealer who de- 
cides to do business one way or the other must be 
very careful to see that his customers do not become 
dissatisfied. Of course, he cannot please everybody, 
but he should try to suit the majority and reduce to a 
minimum the number of dissatisfied customers. How 
may this be done? 

One very good solution of this perplexing problem 
presents itself in the advertisement shown herewith. 
This was prepared by the Rusch Hardware Company 
and is a reduced reproduction of the original copy 
which appeared in the Appleton Crescent of Appleton, 
Wisconsin. It is advisable that other hardware deal- 
ers read this advertisement carefully both for the way 
the company has handled the question, so as to retain 
the good will of the customers, and also for the typo- 
graphical arrangement of the copy. Instead of caus- 
ing the buyers to feel that it has made the change 
from cash to credit because it does not trust them or 
because it believes that they are not honest, the com- 
pany strives to show them how this change will be to 
their benefit and that they will welcome it. It em- 
phasizes the economy feature, and this always appeals 
to the buyers in any line of business. The editorial 
matter in this advertisement is forceful and convinc- 
ing. The last line, especially, is very effective. After 
making the statement that it is able to sell at reduced 
prices because of the change in its policy the company 
declares, “We'll prove that statement if you'll give us 
an opportunity to serve you.” This shows the reader 
that the company does not make idle claims, but that 
it is willing to back up its arguments with proof. An- 
other commendable feature of the editorial matter is 
that the company did not make the mistake which 1s 
so often made by other advertisers of placing it all 
in capital letters. Instead, it is arranged in clear and 
legible style. This advertisement is, indced, worth care 
However, there is one thing which we 


ful studying. 
Inas- 


believe could make it even stronger than it is. 
much as the company places considerable importance 
upon the fact that it can relieve the “sting of high 
prices” and that its articles are “money savers,” we 
believe that this idea could be brought home to the 
reader in a most striking way if a range of prices 
were given for some of the articles mentioned in the 


advertisement. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 
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CALLS UPON MAKERS OF WARM AIR 
HEATERS TO LIMIT STYLES. 


An authorized statement emanating from the War 
Industries Board has been made with reference to 
limiting the variety of warm air heaters to three styles 
for the duration of the war. The statement as pub- 
lished in the Official Bulletin of the Government is as 
follows: 

A series of conferences of the manufacturers of 
warm air heaters with the conservation division of the 
War Industries Board has resulted in recommenda- 
tions to the warm air heater industry of types and sizes 
that should be eliminated. These economies in manu- 
facture are for the purpose of conserving labor, mate- 
rials, capital, transportation, and manufacturing facil- 
ities for war use. 

The letter to the manufacturers of warm air heaters 
and the preliminary program for conservation follow: 
To the Manufacturers of Warm Air Heaters: 

‘It is of first importance in the present emergency 
that the country’s resources be used to full advantage 
and that we hushand our supplies of materials, equip- 
ment, and capital to aid in carrying on the war. The 
conservation division of the War Industries Board is 
making an inquiry to learn what saving the warm air 
heater manufacturing industry can effect and how the 
amount of capital invested in manufacturers’ and deal- 
ers’ stocks can be reduced. 

The board has been informed that manufacturers 
in this industry are offering a greater variety of types, 
patterns, and sizes of warm air heaters than is neces- 
sary in time of war, and that it would be entirely prac- 
ticable to effect a reduction as a measure of conserva- 
tion. By such a reduction and by restricting the mak- 
ing of certain types and sizes to but a few models, 
material and equipment can be saved and the amount 
of capital invested in manufacturers’ aad merchants’ 
stocks substantially reduced. The elimination of the 
unnecessary use of steel and iron, which are urgently 
required for war purposes, is particularly desirable. 

The program which has been drawn up is being sub- 
mitted to each warm air heater manufacturer. A copy 
is inclosed. This pragram will be made effective unless 
substantial reasons are immediately presented to show 
that by some modification the needs of the Govern- 
ment can be met more effectually. If you have sug- 
gestions on this program whereby greater economies 
can be brought about, we shall be glad to receive them. 

CONSERVATION Division, 
War Inpustriges Boarp. 

Preliminary statement of program for manufactur- 
ers of warm air heaters: 

1. The immediate discofitinuance of the manufac- 


ture of new patterns for the duration of the war. 
2. Each manufacturer to limit his line to not more 


than three styles of heaters, for the duration of the 
war. (Either cast or steel radiators may be used for 
each style if desired. Each so-called “pipeless” type 
to be included as one of the above three styles.) 
3. Each manufacturer to limit his line to not more 
than five sizes for each style of heater. 
4. The manufacture of firepot size of a rating 
less than 19 inches to be discontinued. 
5. Pokers, scrapers, shovels, draft regulators and 
chains to be furnished only as extras. 
CONSERVATION DiIvISION, 
War Inbustries Boarp. 


-e- 


SHOW THAT YOU ARE WORTH SAVING. 


Do not expect our men to die for you if you are not 
worth living for. Show our Army and Navy that you 
are worthy of protection. Save to the utmost of your 
ability and buy War Savings Stamps with your sav- 
ings. 


Sinaia 


PATENTS A WARM AIR HEATER. 


John W. Hurst, Elyria, Ohio, has secured United 
States patent rights, under number 1,267,490, for a 
heating system described herewith: 


ah 





In a heating sys- 
tem, the combina- 
tion of a warm air 
heater for heating 
air provided with an 
there- 

duct 






air jacket 

about, a first 
communicating with 
one of a_ set of 
apart- 


1,267,490 





rooms or 
ments at one end 

and connected at the 
other end near the bottom of the air jacket into which 
it Opens a second duct opening at one end into the 
air jacket near the top thereof and at the other end into 
the first duct, means to close either duct and open th: 
other, a third duct placing said air jacket in communi- 
cation with a source of cold air connected to the air 
jacket near the bottom thereof and a fourth duct con- 
nected to the air jacket near the top thereof and plac- 
ing said air jacket in communication with all the other 
rooms or apartments of said set than the room wit! 


which the first duct communicates. 
~s>- — 


WHAT IS YOUR SHARE IN THE WAR? 


Everyone should ask himself, “What is my sh 
in the war?” The share of the civilian who can 
fight is to do what President Wilson asks him to 
to pledge himself to save to the utmost of his a! 
and with his savings to buy War Savings Stamps 
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GOVERNMENT OUTLINES PROGRAM FOR 
DISTRIBUTION OF COAL. 


The United States Fuel Administration has issued 
the following distribution program: 

I. Subject to general instructions and _ policies 
which will be laid down from time to time by the dis- 
tribution division of the Fuel Administration at Wash- 
ington, the State fuel administrators will have the 
entire responsibility and authority for the distribution 
of the coal allotted to their respective States. The 
general instructions and policies to be laid down by 
the distribution division will in turn be governed by 
instructions issued from time to time by the War In- 
dustries Board. 

2. The system of reports, sections 22 to 29, in- 
clusive, is designed for the purpose of accumulating 
and compiling information which the State fuel admin- 
istrators and the distribution division at Washington 
will require in order to insure proper regulation of coal 
distribution during the coming year. 

3. From present estimates of the country’s coal 
requirements it seems evident that sufficient coal will 
not be transported to all parts of the country to sat- 
isfy the needs of all consumers. Consequently, in or- 
der to insure that there shall be no interference with 
the country’s war program, it is necessary, in view of 
the threatened shortage, to recognize that certain con- 
sumers must have preference in the distribution of 
coal. The War Industries Board will decide what con- 
sumers shall have this preference; but the Fuel Ad- 
ministration at Washington has been asked to assist 
in the compilation of complete preference lists by ob- 
taining reports and recommendations from the State 
and local fuel administrators. 

4. These preference lists will be the crux of the 
entire coal-distribution plan. In order to facilitate as- 
sembling these lists all consumers of coal, except do- 
mestic consumers, will be recorded under the follow- 
ing classifications : 

(a) Railroads. 

(b) Army and Navy, together with other depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. 

(c) State and county departments and institutsons. 

(d) Public utilities. 

(e) Retail dealers. 

(f) Manufacturing plants on 
Board’s preference list. 

(g) Manufacturing plants not on War Industries 
Board’s preference list. 

(h) Jobbers. 

(i) Lake. 

(j) Tidewater. 

Classes (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), 
comprise the preference lists, and preference in coal 
shipments will be given to all consumers within these 
classes in accordance with instructions which the War 


Industries 


War 


and (f) will then 


Industries Board will issue from time to time. 

5. All coal originally classified under (h), (i), and 
(j) will be redistributed, and will finally be classified 
under some one of the other classifications except t!.at 
part which may go for export through tidewater or 
to Canada through the Lakes. 

6. The distribution of coal to consumers in classes 
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(a) and (b) will be handled from Washington. Wash- 
ington will also supervise shipments to certain plants 
in classes (d) and (f) and in such cases proper noti- 
fication will be given the State fuel administration in 
whose State the plants are located. 

7. A list of class (d) consumers in his State will 
be furnished each State fuel administrator by the sta- 
tistical section of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion at Washington, of which Mr. C. E. Lesher is the 
manager. This list will give the name, location, and 
requirements for each plant by counties. The State 
and local fuel administrators will be required to check 
these lists and make such additions or deductions as 
they may find necessary to keep the lists complete and 
accurate. They shall report any such additions or 
deductions to the statistical section. 

8. A list of class (e) consumers in his State will 
also be furnished each State fuel administrator by the 
statistical section, which list will show for each county 
in the State the name and ijocation of each coal dealer 
in the county, together with the 1917 tonnage delivered 
to the customers of each dealer over the greater part 
of the eastern territory of the country. Some State 
fuel administrators have already assembled lists of an 
thracite coal dealers, and where this has been done the 
The 


State and local fuel administrators will check all class 


statistical section will not send duplicate lists. 


(e) lists in the same manner as class (d) lists. 

y. <A list of class (f) consumers will be assembled 
at once in the following manner: The statistical sec- 
tion will send out immediately to each manufacturing 
plant in the country a postal card questionnaire, in 
duplicate—one card to be returned to the statistical 
section at Washington and one to the State fuel ad- 
ministrator in whose State the plant is located. Copy 
of this questionnaire is attached as Form E. From 
these postal cards each State fuel administrator, with 
the assistance of local fuel administrators, will as- 
semble the lists of class (f) consumers in his State 
in accordance with a supplemental letter which State 
fuel administrators will receive covering the prefer- 
ence list program in greater detail. Copies of these 
class (f) lists shall be sent by State fuel administra- 
tors to the director State distribution at Washington 
daily until completely assembled. 

10. The distribution division at Washington will 
supply each district representative with a complete 
list of class (f) consumers for éach State included in 
the district representative's shipping zone in con- 
formance with the lists assembled by the State fuel 
administrators. 

11. With these lists to guide them State and local 
fuel administrators representatives are 
directed to give their attention to building up proper 
stocks of coal for in the preference 
classes in accordance with instructions issued by the 
War Industries time, which in 


structions will be communicated to the 


and district 


all consumers 


Joard from time to 
State fuel ad 


ministrators and the district representative by the dis 


tribution division at Washington 
12. The weekly reports from consumers will prove 


of great assistance in accom)! Ing this result, since 
the State and local fuel administrators, by watel 
these reports, will be able t» direct increased ship 
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ments to preference-class consumers who are not mak- 
ing sufficient gain in their stocks of coal, as well as to 
check shipments to those consumers under any class 
whose stocks are accumulating too rapidly. 

13. In order to control the distribution of coal to 
domestic consumers and industrial plants by retail 
dealers and wagon mines they will be required to make 
a special report to the State fuel administrator. 

14. In addition to the weekly reports received from 
the district representatives and the consumers of coal 
within his State, each State fuel administrator will 
receive from the statistical section at Washington a 
weekly report showing the production of coal in the 
various producing fields, the distribution of coal in his 
own State, properly classified, the consumption of coal 
in his own State, and the stocks of coal on hand. In 
this report the totals will be shown for each class of 
consumers. 

15. Under this plan of distribution each consumer 
should arrange for shipments from the same source of 
supply as last year, if possible. When arrangements 
of this kind can not be made, due to interference by 
the zoning plan or by a diversion of coal tonnage for 
war-program requirements, or by any other cause, 
the consumer should make every effort to form some 
new connection in a coal-producing district from which 
a coal supply is available, preferably under a contract 
arrangement. Coal operators will be urged to make 
these new contracts with the consumers whenever pos- 
sible in order to reduce to the minimum the number 
of applications for assistance to the State and local 
fuel administrators. 

16. When called upon for assistance by a consumer 
who has been unable to make arrangements for his 
coal supply the State fuel administrator is directed 
to communicate with a district representative—never 
with an individual coal producer—who can ship to the 
consumer, with the request that, if possible, the dis- 
trict representative arrange with one of his operators 
to enter into a contract with the consumer for the 
amount of coal he requires. If this can not be ac- 
complished the district representative shall direct ship- 
ments to said consumer in accordance with requisi- 
tions which may be received from the State fuel ad- 
ministrator from time to time, provided he can do so 
without violating the instructions from the War In- 
dustries Board which may be in effect at the time. In 
placing these requisitions, the State fuel administrator 
will of course take into consideration the total amount 
of coal which the State can expect to receive from the 
district representative under the allotment plan, to be 
announced by the distribution division, and also 
whether or not the consumer belongs in one of the 
preferred classifications. 

17. Whenever a district representative is unable 
to fill a requisition from a State fuel administrator he 
shall so advise the State fuel administrator, giving 
the reasons for his inability. In such cases the State 
fuel administrator shall make an effort to secure the 
coal from other district representatives who can ship 
to the consumer, and if no one of the district represen- 
tatives is able to make the shipment, the State fuel ad- 
ministrator may in an emergency divert coal to the 
consumer in accordance with paragraph 25 of the sec- 
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tion of the distribution program entitled “Reports.” 
If no emergency exists the matter should be referred 
to the director of State distribution at Washington. 

18. In many States it may be found advantageous 
to decentralize the State fuel administrator’s work by 
making subdivisions within the State, which subdivi- 
sions can deal directly with the consumers, the district 
representatives and Washington, thereby preventing a 
congestion of the work in the State fuel administra- 
tor’s office. Whenever a State fuel administrator 
thinks that such subdivisions would be advantageous 
in his State, he should take the matter up with the 
director State distribution at Washington. 

19. As used herein, the expression “district repre- 
sentative” is intended to include the manager of ship- 
ments from the docks at the head of the Lakes, the 
managers of all tidewater pools, the managers of all 
terminal pools, if any, and the committee appointed 
to supervise the distribution of anthracite coal. 

20. The reports required under this plan are short 
and simple, but at the same time complete and com- 
prehensive, and the interchange of the information 
provided therein should greatly facilitate complete co- 
ordination between the State fuel administrators and 
the district representatives. The successful accom- 
plishment of the war program depends in large meas- 
ure upon the proper distribution of coal, and in turn 
that proper distribution will depend upon the close 
and sympathetic co-operation between the State fuel 
administrators and the district representatives. 


SECURES PATENT RIGHTS FOR WARM AIR 
HEATER REGULATOR. 





Under number United States 
rights have been granted to Carlton H. Stalker, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, assignor of one-half to C. J. Hall, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, for a warm air heater regu- 


1,267,001, patent 


lator described in the following: 

In an automatic damper 
regulator, a clock mechanism 
having a release member, a 
spring actuated drum adapt- 
ed to have the spring there- 
of wound up to rotate said 
drum, means attached to 
said drum adapted for sim- 
ultaneously opening one 
damper and closing another 
damper, a brake controlling 
the operation of said drum 
in one direction, and adapted 
to be released by the release member of said clock 
mechanism, and means operatable in front of said 
drum adapted for a manual release of said brake. 





+, 267,601— 
© 




















KEEP OUR BOYS OUT OF HUN PRISONS. 


We have heard enough of the Hun prison camps to 
know that we do not want any of our boys: put in them 
if we can help it. When you save to the utmost of 
your ability and invest your savings in War Savings 
Stamps you help to keep our boys out of the prison 
camps. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 





— 





PATTERNS FOR TWO-PIECE TAPERING 
ELBOW. 


By O. W. KoruHe. 

Tapering elbows of this kind are not very service- 
able on account of the abrupt turn and the tapering 
design. If used at all, it should have at least four or 
five pieces and the radius in the throat be made equal 
to one and a half or two diameters of the large end. 
Otherwise too much friction is created. Yet some 
workmen are called on to make them. 


























view and spacing the triangles as shown. To obtain 
the true lengths of these observe that all the full lines 
are the same while all dotted lines are also of the 
same length. So only 2 lines are necessary. Pick the 
solid line 1-2 and set as P-2 on base line. Then draw 
line to the height O, and we have the true lengths for 
all the solid radial lines. By picking the dotted line 
2-3 from plan and placing it as P-2 on base line and 
by drawing lines to O, we have the outside slant line 
for crossing arcs in a triangular fashion. 

To start the pattern draw any line as O-2 in true 
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Patterns for Two-Piece 


A side elevation is first drawn working from the 
Let 2-14 be the large diameter and b-b’ 
The miter line i-c, is estab- 


center lines. 
be the small diameter. 
lished on a 45 degree angle, afterwards the small ta- 
pering end is reversed and set in an upright position, 
as shown by the dotted position. This gives the same 
as a straight taper and our aim is to cut this taper in 
two on the slant line i-c. The taper can be treated by 
the sweep method or by triangulation as in this case. 
The half circle at the top and the half circle on the 
bottom are described and divided into equal parts, 
squaring the lines into the base line 2-14 and I-13. 
Join these points with lines and you have the radial 
lines in the taper and cutting the miter line in points 
d-e-f-g-h. Now as each of these radial lines are 
foreshortened, all points must be projected to the out- 
side slant line 13-14 as in points i-h’-g’-f’-e’-d’-c’. 
The pattern can then be laid off by either the sweep 
method or triangulation. If by triangulation draw 
the part plan using only a quarter circle for the top 


Tapering Elbow. 


lengths which will be found is the same as the side 
line 1-2 or 13-14 of elevation. Let this line be 1-2 in 
pattern, or if preferable 7-8. Pick the stretchout 
from the small are in plan and describe the small arcs 
5 and g using point 7 as center. Next pick the space 
2-4 from plan and using 8 in pattern as center cross 
Now pick the dotted line 0-3 
and using point 8 in pattern as center cross arcs in 
Next pick the true length line ©-2 
and using the new points 5 and 9 as centers, cross arcs 
Repeat in this way until points 


arcs in points 6 and Io. 
points 3 and 7. 


in points 6 and Io. 
7-7 are established which gives the pattern for taper. 
With dividers pick the distances on the outside slant 
line of elevation between 13 and 14 as 13-1, and using 
13 as center in pattern cross arcs in i. Next pick the 
distance 13-h’ and using points 11 in pattern as center 
cross lines as shown. Then pick distance 13-9’ and 
using points 9 in pattern as center cross lines at point 
g. Repeat in this way, following up one point after 
another until all distances have been transferred, and 
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the pattern is finished. It is necessary to allow laps on 
each of these miter cuts because otherwise in turning 
edges, the dimensions would change and the one would 
telescope into the other. 

tie acicnsipusiianie 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MASTER SHEET 
METAL CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF WISCONSIN PLANS MEETING. 


‘rom force 6f habit meetings of boards of directors 
are perfunctory affairs in almost every organization. 
A brilliant exception, however, to the general rule in 
this regard is to be found in the men who constitute 
the Board of Directors of the Master Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Wisconsin. Whenever 
they hold a meeting it is not merely in obedience to 
the by-laws of their constitution but with a view to 
taking up some specific subject which needs to be dis- 
cussed. To a considerable extent the activity of the 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Wis- 
consin along every avenue of endeavor in which sheet 
metal men are interested is due to the enthusiasm and 
untiring energy of its Board of Directors. Unlike 
similar bodies in other organizations, this Board of 
Directors is characterized by a thoroughly democratic 
spirit in the discharge of the duties of its office. That 
is to say, the men who constitute the Board endeavor 
at all times to keep in touch with the rank and file of 
the membership. Whenever they are about to hold 
a session they call upon all their members for advice 
and counsel. The next meeting of this Board is to be 
held at 4 o’clock, Wednesday afternoon, July 10, 1918, 
at Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, 456 Broadway, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Inasmuch as the forthcoming meeting of the Board 
of Directors is for the purpose of devising ways and 
means for the future welfare and development of the 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Wis- 
consin, the members are uged to put forth every en- 
deavor to be present. There is no other method of 
achieving success in organized effort than by “keep- 
ing everlastingly at it.” This sort of persistence in 
its most intelligent and efficient form has marked the 
labors of the Board of Directors and other officers of 
the Wisconsin Association. Evidences of the value 
of this spirit were overwhelmingly apparent in the 
recent convention at Milwaukee, of the National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal Contractors of the United 
States. It is generally conceded by competent observ- 
ers that the annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion owes much of its uncommon success to the pre- 
liminary work done by the convention committee of 
the Wisconsin sheet metal contractors. 


In the notice which Paul L. Biersach, Secretary of 
the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Wisconsin sends out to announce this meeting of the 
Board of Directors a cordial invitation is given to at- 
tend a gathering of the Local Association of Milwau- 
kee sheet metal contractors which is to be held on the 
evening of the same day, at the Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange, 456 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
This is to be in the nature of a jollification to cele- 
brate the success of the National convention. Only 


an extremely dyspeptic and bilious critic would find 





fault with the Wisconsin sheet metal contractors for 
indulging in a certain amount of self-congratulation 
in connection with the annual meeting of the National 
Association. 

a ee 


METAL ACCESSORIES ARE IMPORTANT. 

Most of us are familiar with the old legend telling 
how for want of a nail the shoe was lost and how, in 
consequence of this seeming trifle being lacking, a 
kingdom changed hands and its riches were trans- 
ferred to more competent owners. It is the secondary 
things which often make or mar the success of larger 
enterprises. In the matter of eaves troughs, for in- 
stance, the trough hanger is important. It supports 
the work. If it gives way easily to rust and corrosion, 
the work itself falls. It is, therefore, essential to 
complete satisfaction that the right kind of hangers be 
used. The Peerless Eaves Trough Hanger, shown in 


Peerless Eaves Trough Hanger, Made by Abbott Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohlo 


the illustration herewith, is made by the Abbott Manu- 
facturing Company, 2900 Central avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. It consists of two pieces of galvanized steel of 
prime quality. The manufacturers are so confident 
of its durability that they are willing to send samples 
from stock when quoting prices, and to abide by the 
most exacting tests to which these hangers can be put 
under actual conditions of service. Consequently, it 
is well worth the time of the sheet metal contractor to 
write for sample and prices. 


>-~o-- 


SUBSCRIBERS DESIRING INFORMATION 
MUST GIVE ENOUGH DETAILS. 





It frequently happens that subscribers desiring in- 
formation do not state their wishes clearly enough to 
be understood. Thus, for example, one of our sub- 
scribers recently wrote to O. H. Kothe of our depart- 
ment of Practical Helps for the Tinsmith for a, pat- 
tern of a gable or circular bay window. His descrip- 
tion of what he wanted is so vague that further par- 
ticulars are needed in order intelligently to comply 
with his request. 

Furthermore, many subscribers seeking informa- 
tion fail to give their names and addresses. In such 
cases it is impossible to get into correspondence with 
them when it becomes necessary to obtain additional 
details of what they desire to learn. Consequently, it 
is imperative that all subscribers desiring informa- 
tion give their names and addresses—not necessaril) 
for publication but in order to facilitate the work of 
answering their queries. Assurance is hereby given 
that AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RecorpD wi!!! 
not publish names and addresses of enquirers 
they do not wish it to be done. 


saietnteoossiitiiliin 

Secretary McAdoo says: “The progress of 
war demands constant and increasing  sacrific 
What are you sacrificing in order to buy War Savi 
Stamps? 
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AUTOMATIC GAS SOLDERING FURNACE 
EFFECTS ECONOMY IN FUEL. 


In a population of one hundred and ten million peo- 
ple the possibilities of economy assume enormous pro- 
portions. Thus, for example, we have been able to 
send millions of bushels of wheat to our Allies across 
the water by observing two 
week. 









wheatless days a 
Millions 
have been 
for essential war industries 
and for export to Europe 
by small savings effected 


of tons of coal 


made available 


Diener 


Made by G. W. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Automatic Gas Soldering Furnace, 
Manufacturing Company, 


through better firing of boilers and warm air heaters. 
Gas is an important fuel in many industries. Any 
saving achieved in this regard, no matter how insig- 
nificant it may seem, is a contribution to the winning 
of the great struggle for democracy. 

Therefore, special importance attaches to the “Auto- 
matic” Gas Soldering Furnace, illustrated herewith, 
made by G. W. Diener Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago, Illinois. This soldering furnace automat- 
ically turns off the gas when not in use and automat- 
ically turns it on when needed, by the simple expedient 
of removing the soldering iron from the forked rest or 
placing it thereon. The automatic action is secured 
by means of a pilot light which is kept burning at a very 
slight cost during working hours. The saving in gas 
is estimated at 50 per cent and the saving in time is 
proportionately appreciable. Details of the construc- 
tion and operation of this soldering furnace may be 
learned by addressing an inquiry to the G. W. Diener 
Manufacturing Company, 401-407 Monticello avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


7 —————— 


SACRIFICE IS A MATTER OF DUTY. 


Do you think that you have done all that should be 
required of you when you loan your money out of 
your abundance while other men give their lives? 
Sacrifice a little, indulge yourself less, save more, loan 


all you can, and then be sorry you can do no more. 


“e- 


EXPLAINS THE ADVANTAGES OF SHEET 
METAL FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


Sheet metal is increasing in demand for building 
Its merits are being appreciated more and 
Landlords everywhere realize 


purposes. 
more as time passes. 
that it possesses many advantages which make it of 
great value on their buildings. Perhaps the greatest 
advantage of good sheet metal products for building 
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purposes is the protection they offer. A good ex- 
planation of this and the other advantages of sheet 
metal may be found in the information given by The 
Berger Manufacturing Company, of Canton, Ohio, 
regarding its 
products, one of 
which is shown 
herewith. 

The manufac 
turers state that 





by the Berger's 
Metal Roofing 


Made 
The Berger Manufacturing Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 


and Siding offer protection not only against rain and 
Sparks 


from laboring engines or from nearby fires can not 


Metal Weather Board Siding, 


snow, but also against fire and lightning. 


cause any trouble on the steel roofs made by this com- 
The steel siding in any form is a strong protec- 
As for fires 


pany. 
tion against any outside source of fire. 
or damage caused by lightning, they are impossible on 
any building which has good metal roofing and siding 
such as berger’s, properly connected at the eaves and 


properly grounded. besides these advantages the 


company also points out the advantages of cheapness 


in cost, durability, and ease of application. Particu- 
lars regarding the products made by the Berger Manu- 
facturing Company, Canton, Ohio, may be had by 
writing for this concern’s latest catalog, which con- 
tains much valuable information. The manufacturers 
send this book out free of charge to all those who are 
interested. 
oo 


EXTRA GENERATING VALVE IS MERIT 
OF DOUBLE BLAST FIRE POT. 


An independent generating valve is a noteworthy 
part of the Double Blast Fire Pot, shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The merit of this extra gen- 
erating valve consists in this, that in case the operator 
does not get enough gasolene into the drip cup the 
first time properly to heat the generator, he may open 
the valve again and allow more gasolene to flow into 
the drip cup without interfering with what is already 
burning. This, moreover, may 
be repeated until it is hot enough 
to generate. 

Jeing made of brass, the gen- 
erator will not rust or corrode. 
Having no packing of any kind 
and no small channels, it cannot 
clog, and, therefore, it permits 
the maintenance of a blue flame 
with the strongest heat obtain 
able from gasolene. It is claimed 
by the makers of this fire pot, 
namely, the Double Blast Manu 


Double Blast Fire Pot, 
Made by Double Blast 


Manufacturing Com- facturing Company, North Chi- 
pany, North Chicago, 3 : : ‘ , 
iMinois. cago, Illinois, that it will heat 


soldering irons in one-half the time usually required 
and with one-half the amount of gasolene commonly 
for that Other features of thi 


fire pot are explained in descriptive literature whic! 


consumed purpose. 


may be obtained by writing to the Double Blast Mann 
facturing Company, North Chicago, Illinois 
~*o-+ 


Business as usual now may mean no business lat 
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PUBLICITY CALLS FOR DISCRETION. 


Discretion is defined as meaning wise conduct and 
management. It signifies cautious discernment, espe- 
cially as to matters of propriety and self-control. Also, 
it connotes prudence and circumspection. As applied 


to advertising, discretion implies wise conduct in the 


management of words. Its use in this connection 
denotes prudence in describing a commodity so that the 
public may not be misled by extravagant claims nor 
customers disappointed by failure of the articles to 
match the exaggerations of the printed word. By the 
exercise of discretion in publicity, a merchant or con- 
tractor acquires a valuable reputation for accuracy 
and his patrons thus learn to trust him and to rely upon 
the quality of his goods or product. 


tun 
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SOLDERING FURNACE IS BACKED BY 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 





Every language under the sun contains, in some 
form or other, the proverb that “experience is the 
Proverbs are the distilled wisdom of a 
evolution 


best teacher.” 
people. Seldom in 
does it become necessary to change or modify them. 
The proverb concerning experience is basic in the 
psychology of humanity. Whatever exceptions are 
occasionally brought into action against it, serve 
merely to accentuate its importance and inherent truth- 
when manufacturers put for- 
ward their product with a 
statement that it has forty- 
eight years of experience 
back of it, there is good rea- 
son to give it more than per- 
functory attention. The sol- 
dering furnaces made by the 
Burgess Soldering lurnace 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio 
one of which appears in the 
accompanying _ illustration— 
are the outcome of nearly half 
Ohio. a century of experience. This 
entitles them to more than passing notice. It speaks 
well for their qualities of service, material, and work- 
manship that these soldering furnaces have held their 
own in the market in spite of vigorous competition. 
Tinsmiths and other sheet metal workers are advised 
to send for catalog giving a description of the various 
types of soldering furnaces made by the Burgess Sold- 
ering Furnace Company. They should address the 
Company with the special designation of “Department 
A” in order to get prompt attention. 


the course of human 


fulness. Therefore, 








Soldering Furnace, Made 
by Burgess Soldering Fur- 
nace Company, Columbus, 
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DREAMS DO NOT BRING GREATNESS. 


There is some joy in dreaming of being a great 
character. However, the awakening is usually a sad 
one. Furthermore, constant dreams of greatness will 
not produce it. Ideals are !audable. But, they must 
be accompanied by a reasonable amount of effort. 
“You cannot,” as Froude, the eminent English his- 
{grian, once remarked, “dream yourself into a charac- 
ter; you must hammer and forge yourself into one.” 
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ADVISES CARE IN EXTENDING CREDIT. 


No very extensive experience is needed to recognize 
the truth of the assertion that any one cam sell goods 
at a high price to a man whose name will not go 
through the credit office. Notwithstanding this, there 
are business men who are tempted to take big chances 
by the allurement of substantial orders from persons 
whose credit is, to say the least, not of the highest 
class. Extending credit to people of this sort is 
equivalent to gambling ; and gambling has xo legitimate 
place in business. 


os 
~oo 


SENDS OUT A FREE SAMPLE STICK OF 
NON-ACID SOLDERING FLUX. 





In order to convince those whose work includes a 
considerable amount of soldering that its product is 
one of the best obtainable for this kind of work, the 
L. B. Allen Company, 4555 North Lincoln Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has gone through the expense of making 
many sample sticks for free distribution. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a stick ofthe Allen Non- 
acid Soldering Flux. Besides containing no acid, this 


(( souzere STICK EET 2 
The Allen Soldering Stick, Made 
by L. B. Allen Company, 4555 


North Lincoin Street, 
Chicago, IIlinois. 


prove especially convenient and serviceable. By heat- 
ing the job, giving it a light rub with the stick, and 
then applying the solder, a perfect joint is said to be 
obtained. There can be no good reason for not giving 
this soldering flux a trial, in view of the fact that the 
company sends out free samples upon request. De- 
scriptive circulars may also be obtained from the man- 
ufaciurers. Those desiring further information, and 
a sample of this soldering flux should address the 
L. B. Allen Company, North Lincoln Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


soldering flux is like- 
wise non-corrosive, and 

stick 
doubtless 


fumeless. In 


form it will 


“= 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Address of Burt Manufacturing Company. 

From A. E. McClaflin, Bicknell, Indiana. 

Can you let me know the address 
Manufacturing Company ? 

Ans.—They are located at 40 Main Street, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Repairs for No. 68 Richmond Warm Air Heater. 

From the Carr Hardware Company, Ames, Iowa. 

Will you please advise where we can get repairs for 
a Richmond No. 68 warm air heater ? 

Ans.—Northwestern Stove Repair Company, 654 
West Twelfth Street, Chicago. 

Acme Lawn Mower. 

From E. F. Hortz and Sons, Sheffield, Illinois. 

Please tell us who makes the Acme Lawn Mower. 

Ans.—Whitman and Barnes Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 

Dawn Hand Washing Machine. 

From Julius Rieth, Lansing, Iowa. : 

Kindly advise who makes the Dawn Hand Wash- 


ing Machine. 
Ans.—Wells H. Press Company, Streator, Illinois 


-_e, 


The tinshop of the Kansas Hardware Company «t 
Beloit, Kansas, was destroyed by fire. 


of the Burt 
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' 1,267,398 
































1,167,335. Gas-Burner. William John Barber, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Filed Sept. 12, 1917. 

1,267,368. Beader and Gutter-Former. 
Bowles, Elmer Metz, and Herman Metz, Clinton, III. 
July 30, 1915. 

1,267,391. Animal-Trap. 
Ky. Filed Feb. 19, 1918. 

1,267,398. Mop-Holder. 
Minn. Filed May 24, 1916. 

1,267,405. Coffee-Percolator. 
York, N. Y. Filed May 26, 1916. 


Edward |B 
Filed 


Thomas J. Ellison, Terrill, 


Thomas E. Gavin, Minneapolis, 


Arthur Hammerstein, New 


1,267,415. Sliding-Door Pocket. Norman C. Hucke- 
stein, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed Nov. 30, 1917. 
1,267,441. Head for Hammers and Other Tools. Noah 


S. Mosley, Fort Worth, Tex. Filed July 16, 1917. 

1,267,466. Colander. Esther Scofield, Tipton, Ind., as- 
signor of one-half to James FE. Fisher, Tipton, Ind. Filed 
July 19, 1917. 

1,267,468. Liquid-Measure. 
N. Y. Filed Nov. 16, 1917. 

1,267,508. Mop. Peter Brown, Chicago, IIl., assignor to 
Channell Chemical Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed Jan. 9, 1915. 

1,267,540. Detent Mechanism for Wire Stretchers. Fred 
O. Green, Lubbock, Tex. Filed May 2, 1917. 

1,267,556. Door-Hanger. Leander J. Kniseley and Wil- 
liam B. Kniseley, Burnsville, W. Va. Filed July 7, 1914. 


Walter F. Sherman, Elsmere, 


1,267,568. Metal Fence-Post. Albert W. McAlister, 
Milan, Tenn. Filed May 13, 1916. 
1,267,615. Can-Opener. Cora FE. Wilson. Centralia, 


Wash. Filed July 31, 1917. 

1,267,627. Artificial Bait. Franklin L. 
ware, Ohio. Filed Sept. 20, 1916. 
_ 1,267,637. Combination Square and Bevel. John Daujat, 
San Martin, Cal. Filed July 19, 1916, Serial No. 110,145. Re- 
newed Oct. 23, 1917. 


Campbell, Dela- 


_ 1,267,645. Weed-Cutter. John L. Estell, Reed, Okla. 
Filed Aug. 18, 1917. 
1,267,647. Door-Fastener. Thomas Lee Everett, Wells- 


burg, W. Va. Filed Sept. 28, 1917. 
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1,267,649. Clothes-Pounder. Guy W. Ferdon, Cresskill, 
N. J. Filed Oct. 16, 1917, 
1,267,654. Hand-Rake. 
Filed Aug. 19, 1916. 
1,267,659. Handle for Lifting and Other Uses. 
Gries, Newark, N. J. Filed July 26, 1917. 
1,267,663. Bolt-Cutter and Shears. William H. Hender- 
shot, Akron, Ohio, assignor of one-half to Ruby S. Starcher, 
South Akron, Ohio. Filed May 14, 1917. 
1 267,674. Fannie Lela Lee, Paducah, Ky. Filed 
May 24, 1917. 


1,267,679. 


Gilson, Quechee, Vt. 


Anna K. 


William 


Reamer. 
Sheet-Metal Silo-Roof. McGaffee, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Filed Mar. 7, 1916. 

1,267,694. Metallic Clothes-Pin. 
Sheridan, Mo. Filed Sept. 25, 1916. 

1,267,778. Agricultural Implement. 
Monarda, Me. Filed June 6, 1916. 

1,267,782. Cutting-Tool. George 
Pa. Filed Oct. 19, 1917. 

1,267,815. Oiul-Burner. 
Filed Sept. 7, 1916. 

1,267,860. Lock. 
Oct. 3, 1917. 

1,267,885. 
Rosa A. MacDonald, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Serial No. 165,960. 

1,267,915. Handle for Shovels. 
West Liberty, Iowa. Filed June 4, 1917. 

1,267,918. Clamp. Carl Theadar 
Wash. Filed Sept. 12, 1917. 

1,267,932. Hot-Plate. William fF 
Filed June 18, 1917. 

1,267,964. Calipers. Theodore E. 
Wash. Filed Jan. 23, 1918. 

1,268,013. Ojil-Stove Attachment 
West Rush, N. Y. Filed Oct. 24, 1917 

1,268,055. Mop-Wringer. Soren Chris Repsholdt, Omaha, 
Nebr. Filed Sept. 13, 1917 


James FF 


Ralston, 


Arthur W 


Charles E. Leen, 


McKerahan, Altoona, 
Garfield A. Spence, Aldine, Tex. 
Isidor Gisser, Brooklyn, N. \ liled 


Combination Grease Strainer and Receptacle. 
Filed May 2, 1917. 
Robert M. Shellabarger, 
Silberg, Bellingham, 
Teller, Columbus, Ore 
Bellingha:n, 


a 
Bisson, 


James Thomas Keliev 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








ORDER BY WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 
GIVES BETTER OUTLOOK FOR 
LESS ESSENTIAL STEEL. 





In pursuance of an order issued by the War Indus- 
tries Board, the heads of governmental gepartments 
are keeping a better check on “‘over-ordering” with a 
view to greater economy in the distribution of steel. 
Primarily, the step was taken for the purpose of con- 
serving steel in the interest of assuring a full supply 
for the war program but secondarily it was taken 
through a desire to demonstrate to the manufacturing 
users of steel who have been shut off as non-essen- 
tials that the Government does not propose to waste 
steel. 

If the economy proposed works out satisfactorily 
and it is found that conservation will effect the same 
result as the prohibition of non-essentials some of the 
more necessary industries which have been curtailed 
will probably be allowed larger supplies. The vari- 
ous department heads assert that they have at no time 
ordered more than they require for their departments, 
but the facts are that there has been more or less haste 
ta get supplies on the part of some departments and it 
is possible that some of them have more supplies than 
they absolutely need. 

The War Industries Board makes it clear that no 
effort will be made to limit the accumulation of steel 
for the more vital programs. The ship program will 
be given special consideration and every effort will be 
made to increase the supply of plates on the yards. 
The Board will ask the Shipping Corporation only to 
hold its requirements within the physical limitations 
set by the plate capacity of the country, but beyond 
that no effort will be made to hold down the steel re- 
quirements for ships. 

Steel users shut out by the priority and. other or- 
ders feel that as a result of the policy adopted by the 
War Industries Board they will shortly be able to 
increase the limited supplies they have been getting. 
Some steel men also feel that this will probably be the 
result of the program adopted by the Board, but there 
is no assurance from official quarters that such will be 
the case. 


STEEL. 

The distribution of steel under the various priori- 
ties, orders, and preferences, is proceeding still more 
smoothly, the few uncertainties of a fortnight ago 
having been largely eliminated. A revision of the 
“schedule of purposes entitled to preference treat- 
ment,” or, in other words, the list indicating the more 
essential lines of commercial consumption, was issued 
this week, but only minor changes were made from 
the original list. It is expected that additions will be 
made to the preference list from time to time, as com- 
iunercial consumers make out cases in their favor be- 


fore the War Industries Board. The steel producers 
assert that it is for their customers, not themselves, 
to take such matters to Washington. 


COPPER. 

Among some copper producers, the belief is held 
that when a new price is named for the metal, there 
will be one figure named for the large producer and 
another or higher price fixed for the small mine. 
Karly suggestions were that companies whose cost 
was above a certain figure should receive a premium 
over the lower cost properties. Now it appears that 
instead of having the cost the determining factor there 
is a possibility that companies turning out 10,000,000 
pounds of copper or less each year will receive prefer- 
ential treatment over the larger mines. 

The logic of such a suggestion does not appear 
clearly. In fact, none of the important interests in 
the copper industry believe that such a scheme will be 
adopted. However, a general advance in copper prices 
from 23.50 cents a pound, to date from August 15, if 
not before, is looked for by every active copper min- 
ing official. 

There seems to be small probability that the War 
Industries Board would consider such a move seri- 
ously, but the fact that it is made, indicates that there 
is still considerable dissatisfaction with the continua- 
tion of the 23.50c price until August 15th. Produc- 
ers still maintain that they will receive more generous 
treatment from the Government when the conditions 
are better understood. It is possible, of course, that 
the Government may assume a different attitude after 
it has received the full data which is now being col- 
lected by the Federal Trade Commission, although to 
uninterested parties, it seems highly improbable. 


TIN. 

No new phases have been disclosed in regard to the 
market except the developing scarcity in nearby posi- 
tions in 99 per cent tin and the difficulty of buying 
Straits tin for importation. The continued advance 
in Singapore seems to explain sellers’ recent disinclina- 
tion to sell futures and it looks as though higher 
prices are yet to be expected. Buyers are complain- 
ing of the high prices asked for Banca tin for importa- 
tion and No. 1 Chinese tin to arrive evidently com- 
paring same with what is supposed to be the value of 
Straits tin forgetting, however, that it is useless to 
draw the comparison if you cannot buy Straits tin at 
all, which is the case with very many consumers. 

The Singapore market has displayed a strong under- 
tone of late, but whether the rise was purely specula- 
tive or originated in improved conditions was not re- 
vealed by the cables. There have been quite some 
sales made at Singapore during the depression in 
prices, and it would not be surprising if availabl: 
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stocks have been so reduced, as to make sellers shy 
of further offerings. At the advance of £10 during 
the past week, which brought the Eastern price c.i.f. 
London up to £348-10, only small offerings were in 
the market and it is generally expected that any better 
buying will bring out higher prices. 

SOLDER. 

Solder has been decreased in the Chicago market 2 
cents per pound, the new quotations being: Warranted, 
50-50, 58 cents; Commercial, 45-45, 5314 cents; and 
Plumbers’, 48% cents. 

LEAD. 

According to a review of the general situation made 
by the Engineering and Mining Journal, producers 
are now sold up for weeks ahead. There are no 
The situation as to Mexican lead, refined in 
this country, is about as tight. Great Britain is tak- 
ing a large part of that supply. Canada has lately 
been buying in this market. Japan has been trying 
to. It is clear that there is not lead enough, espe- 
cially of domestic, in spite of the increased produc- 
tion in May and the diminished consumption for 
building purposes. Reviewing the first five months of 
1918, the lead production of the United States was 
far below the average rate of 1917. 


stocks. 


Last spring there was a decline in the price for 
lead, which followed a temporary disappearance of 
buyers from the market. There had previously been 
a large quantity of lead locked up in railway cars in 
transit. The breaking of the freight blockade re- 
leased supplies and produced such a sense of easiness 
that consumers deemed it unnecessary to stay in the 
market. Not long ago, however, they re-entered. We 
were then uncertain whether they did so in order to 
replace scant supplies or whether their motive was to 
stock up in preparation for transportation difficulties 
next winter. Now it seems clear that their supplies 
are short. Important consumers have been obliged to 
cease work owing to lack of lead. In the Chicago 
market sheet lead in full coils is now quoted at $11.00 
per 100 pounds and cut coils at $11.25. 


SPELTER. 

The St. Louis spelter market is quiet, on account 
of the disinclination on the part of smelters to sell 
futures, and the scarcity of spot offerings; but there 
is a good demand at gradually advancing prices. 
Labor continues to be scarce, and producers are find- 
ing it difficult to secure enough men to keep their 
plants in operation, while wages have reached unheard 
of levels. Consumers are in the market for supplies, 
and the advance in wages and the higher prices for 
second grade ores are making smelters ask higher 
prices for their spelter. Spelter in slabs has been de- 
creased 14 cent a pound in Chicago warehouses, 9% 
cents being the new price. 


SHEETS. 

Allocations of sheets continue to be made in large 
quantities by the War Industries Board. In the last 
few days the Government has placed 15,000 tons of 
galvanized sheets for account of car builders. This 
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is in addition to 60,000 tons of sheets for export to 
France. 

It is understood that jobbers are receiving ship- 
ments of sheets in a limited way, in the direction of 
replacing sheets they have sold to those who used 
them in filling Government orders. The replacement 
thus far has been on quite a limited scale, both by rea- 
son of the shortage of sheets and by reason of the 
fact that full information is required as to the orders 
that were filled for war purposes. Thus far nothing 
is contemplated but the replacement of material fall- 
ing in that category. 


TIN PLATE. 
The tin place situation has undergone no noticeable 
The outlook, however, is 
The working out of 


change since last week. 
somewhat more encouraging. 
practical plans for conservation of tin and the elimina- 
tion of its use in nonessential manufactures is certain 
to result in positive advantage to tin plate production 
for exclusively war purposes. About 95 per cent of 
the total number of tin plate mills are in operation, 
outputs per mill being practically normal. The June 
output will probably fall a trifle short of 3,250,000 
boxes, which is the pace set, by reason of June being 
a 30-day month with five Saturdays and five Sundays, 
Saturday being a one-turn day. 


OLD METALS. 

Stocks of scrap metal are not plentiful and readily 
salable. Aluminum scraps are exceedingly scarce and 
Lead, type *and solder scraps are 
Wholesale quota- 


in great demand. 
much wanted, and are not plentiful. 
tions in the Chicago district, which may be consid- 
ered nominal, are as follows: Old steel axles, $41.52; 
old iron axles, $41.52; steel springs, $30.36; Number 
1 wrought iron, $30.36; Number 1 cast iron, $27.50 to 
for non-ferrous metals 


$27.75, 
are as follows, per pound: 
light brass, 1144 cents; lead, 6 cents; zine, 544 cents; 


all net tons. Prices 


Light copper, 19 cents; 


cast aluminum,:22 cents. 
PIG IRON. 

{Me iron trade is perplexed by many new problems. 
One comes from the abolition of competition by the 
and the current prices 
The thought- 


establishment of fixed prices 
have been extended until October Ist. 
less might assume that it would be as easy to fix prices 
on iron as it is to fix prices on postage stamps. [ut 
The trouble comes from the glaring differ- 
Some furnaces, 


it is not. 
ences in the cost of making iron. 
particularly well equipped with labor-saving devices 
and amply supplied with the most available of raw 
materials, are making fine profits. But there are other 
furnaces which are handicapped by distances from 
coke ovens or which have excessive labor costs, which 
The former are well satisfied but 
The country needs every 
It is unthinkable that 


are losing money. 
the latter are in distress. 
ton of iron which can be made. 
any furnace in this hour of the country’s dependence 
on iron should cease to make iron. But the question is 
how the furnace with heavy costs is to keep in blast. 
In the old days the weakest would go to the wall, Yet 
now national necessity forbids that such a thing be 


permitted. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 
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publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 
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<i No. 22-24...... 


* oe PR FEES... 00x 
= a <  Seee 
- FPR cescc008 


IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 Ibs., base No. 28....... $1 


BAR SOLDER. 


COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base.......e.ee00. 





PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 








Per 100 Ibs, | L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
Wood's Smooth No. 20......... $7 27 1 Ib. canisters.......... 


L. & R. Orange, Extra Spcrting 

737 4-lb. canisters......... 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporti 

7 42 }-lb. ——,.....° 


7 52) Hercules ‘‘E. C." and ‘‘Infallible’’ i 
4 


BON GIG, ccccccvces 


Hercules “E.C.,"" 4-kegs....... 


275 ener — oeeie.” * 10 can ‘ 


we... “B.C. Sa SO ee 


ASBESTOS. 





Hercules “‘E.C.,"" kegs........ 22 00 


Hercules ‘Infallible,"’ 25 can 
dru 2 


5 
Hercules “E.C." and “‘Infallible”’ 





344c icker...18c per lb, 


j AUGERS. 
Die BOG. 040 60c0000eesed 60% 
} Irwin's bt epamenrenenstoeednnll Nets 
po 0 Wihedecccccccece 50&10% 
| Hollow. ‘ 
peo’ e bs amieatineeanal per doz. $30 00) 
Stearns, No. 3...... " ¢ Be 
Post Hole. 
Digwell, S-inch...... per doz. $12 50 
Iwan's Post Hole and Well... Nets. 
* Vaughan’'s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 10 25) 
Ship. 
Ford's, with or without screw.. 


Snell's 











15% Hand. 
15% 





8 9 10 12 
Per doz. .$8 00 900 1000 1275 


BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz. 
No. 17 Tinned S Wire...$ 1 16 
No. 18 ire coppered. 1 40 
es WP a <6 bncecesees 110 

Egg. Per doz 
No. 50 imp. Dover......... $110 
No. 102 ” 1 35 
No. 150 “ - 2 10 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned 2 10 
No. 13 SG 3 30 
—a |* - eo ws 8 
No. 18 “ e ~ os Sa 


ip 









































ALS LEAD. 
MET , INE TEs 00s wensceosnees $8 se 
iis censvtentenkdsebaeosnane 9 00 
Sheet. 
Pull coils......000- per 100 !bs.$11 00 
PIG IRON Cc cccveces per 100 lbs. 11 25 
Re re $32 00 
Northern Fdy., No. 2... 33 00 TIN 
vosthesn a ae - — Fa = oss anne ces em aeninne Nominal} 
ake Sup. Charcoal..... - 0 Dicivavenduncuteeuse 1} 
Se. -ca4e-censes 33 0| >= & ne 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. 
TIN PLATES. 
Per Box 
ic a $16 80 ADZES. 
vier euestacaee 18 70 ° 
et. "MM, cco aecceecan 20 80 | “arenters’. 
DD, <5. sb beawaadnee eens 15% 
ee ag nae 22 15 e 
{AXEX SN as chin teaateualacic’ 23 65 | Coopers’. AWLS. inch 
20K28... cee eeeeees TT NE cas oc abinnenwe acme 15% | Brad. PE ivdvinneesaons Per doz. 15 00 
ey a epepeepepepen 4 = White's eocccccccecsesceccces 15% No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 50 
IXXX 20x28 44 30 Railroad. ie: oe. / 4 1 05 BELLS. 
LTC TERRES: Salkeeadl. aaanste 4 % 
EE BIDS oi vctccrvisades Se NE oi wicveneeseausuneaed 20% ere Se per gro. 4 00| Call. 
. Patent asst’'d, 1 to4.. “ 85| 3-inch Lee | oy eons * yy 
COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION. eal Bronzed base...... doz. $5 00 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. Harness. 
Cokes, 180 lbs....... 20x28 $18 50 ° High Grad 
Cokes, 200 lbs....... 20x28 18 80| F.L., Waterproof, 1-10s....... 32% cs aeewadtén - 1 05 IGN GTAGE....ceeeecececeees 60 
Cehen i... IC 20x28 rs cr cus watheknnedaats $20 | Patent..........00- " 100; Kentucky ..........seeeeeee- 35% 
Cokes, 270 Ibs.... .. IX 20x28 21 75| Musket...........scececeees 32% | Door. Per doz 
Shells, Loaded— Peg. 7 Departure Automatic $7 50 
L NNE q Loaded with Black Powder.....32% | Shouldered.......... ” 1 60 otary. 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS Loaded with Smokeless Powder, : ctecewhenwhes ™ 75 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 5 00 
zo. Dkiédbevecetenn per 100 a $5 52 medium grades.............. 32% -in. le ae Boe = : 4 
rere er 100 Ibs, 5 57 le 3 3 “in: ickel e! 
oe iad coe iaeies, 842) “te ne: re: Serene. 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell..1. 6 00 
Ms ca cacatneas per 100 lbs. 5 72 : No. 1 handled....... per doz. 65 | Hand. 
Winchester: No. IS, socket han’ld. “ 135|"" 
Smokeless Repeater Grade..... 32%| No.7 Stanlev........ = 195| Hand Belle, polished. . . eeteeee te 4 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK.| Smokeless Leader Grade....... 32% Nickel eee Ce eee ccccccccees 115 
No. 18-20.......... per 100 Ibs. $6 32| Black Powder..........2222, 32% _ onaepaniaasemaentes 
sie. 72-24 cesevees -per 100 Ibe? 6 37}U. M.C. AXES Silver Sl-cisnasenseiuamoeln 
ne ¢6060.00 beh 6 42 : 
sk MeReeepopibenene aed 100 ibs. 6 47 | mel Club... ccccccccvccccece 29 Boys’ Handled. Miscellaneous. 
eee per 100 Ibs. 6 52 oy |S egponmpeecanenenener Niagara.....cecesee) 9 25 | Church and School. steel ulloys. ..30% 
Broad. ti os "$225 3°00 400 s'30 
GALVANIZED. Gun Wads—per 1000 . __| Each....... 
Winchester 7- OTT 2 25| Plumbs, West, Pat............ List 
No. 16.....cccccees per 100 Ibs. $7 02 9-10 gauge See: * " " Sen. Pat. Ganka -$53 00 BEVELS, TEE 
No. | ee per 100 Ibs. 7 17 aid 11-28 @auge......-. ™ emen ‘s andled Stanl * wood handle new 
No, 22-24......00+: per 100 Ibs. 7 32| Powder. — Each sas aia per doi $19 00 bit ditaaapani "sees Neto 
RGAE S, per 100 Ibs. 7 47| DuPont's Sporting, re. ae Stanley's iron handle............ Nets 
eae per 100 Ibs. 7 62 “ “ kegs.... 3 10 Staale Bitted (nantiel) 
oor. $ DuPont's Canisters, ie. bem 56 | #8 andled). 
ange ee oo _—.. 32| Warren Silver Steel........-. 15 50 BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
is ann nis anaes per 100 lbs. 8 27 rT) “ : “tae 22 Warren Blue Finished Be 15 00 Zinced ee es 60% 
Smokeless . ms... s 4 Matchless Red Pole......... (i etal 40&10' 
iT) ity S ee eS ee eee Pee eee el Se 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. “ pat i. 11 25 Brass, plated............ «+» -60&10 
No. 24 100 Ibs. $7 82 ta = freee. 5 75 BITS. 
+ Terrreeeee ee per s. ‘ canisters 1 00 Single Bitted (without handles). Auger. 
NO. 26....+ 2+ 00000. per 100 the, 7 87/5. &R. Orange, Extra Sporting Warren Silver Steel......... 13 50| Jenning’s Pattern...........+: 5 
NO. 27......200000: per 100 Ibs. 792) = Kegs... cesses ceenee 11 25| Warren Blue Finished....... 12 50] Woet'’s Car and Machine....... 15 
DOW catacoeeaed per 100 lbs. 8 02;/L.& - 2 Extra Sporting Matchless Red Pole......... 11 50 0 
an ig Foe a 5 cies 5 90 
R, , 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. we }-k aaa nesensoetiiney 3 10 


Double Bitted (without handles). 
Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 © 43 


are the base prices. 
34 to 44 lbs. abeunee 25c. 
4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
44 to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. 


BAGS, apie NAIL. 


Pounds..... 20 
Per 1,000. . “$5 00 6'So 7 50 


BALANCES, SPRING. 


Warranted, 50-50........ per Ib. 58 c ERE pier 00 | Pelouze........... seeeeeeeeees 
Commercial, 45-55...... “*  §34c urea LW. tag -30 Cal. Rifle, 95 
DF icescateucesuse " TE Ci eee ee ot Be tooo es 
Herel, Lightning eco BARS, CROW. 
SPELTER Hercules ,Sharpshooter Rifle , . Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. 
I <n nig abel acedters 
DI ie kdbddccebueeceua weds 9ic aes Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 
ercules Bullseye Revolver, 
SHEET ZINC es t6eneseda ee 1 00 _ BASKETS. 
ELLA $22 00 ANVILS, 
Less than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00/ 7renton. 20 £0 | 80 tbs......2teperib. re ----- ae 
eT ékecusen = 


Board and Paper, up to ye”. .17¢0e- Ib. | Galvanized Steel. 4 bu. 1 bu. 


Per doz.......$8 00 $1150 


Ib doz. 17 50 
The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 





Ford's Ship 


Irwi 

Russell Jenning’s. . . 

Clark's Ex re 

Steer’s * Small list, $ 
oe “ e 


th Cite i. 55 cadsdeees 


eee eee eee eee eee eee 









CO. c0ckeedaese 9664066000000 
Countersink. 
No. 18 Wheeler's... . .per doz. $1 80 
No. 20 ape _ 2 40 
American Snailhead. “ : }.. 
900 . oa & 1 20 
Mahew’s Fiat...... - 1 00 
Ball. co = 1 50 
Dowell. 
.20% | Russell Jennings........+++++--30% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut.......... 25% 
German Pattern..... per doz. $0 75 
Psckecsseceae - 80 
$8 00) Gouge.........0.005 = 80 
RSE RS ms 15% 
Countersink......... 4 1 30 
Reamer. 
enning’s Square.. . 2 50 
10 00) tandard Square..... bet : 74 
11 50| American Octagon... « 
13 50 
Serew Driver. 
14 bu.|""No. 7 Common... s 2 
15 00° No.1 Triumph...... % 1 25 
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